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BARGAIN-HUNTERS. 


THERE is a large class of persons who are so inveterately 
prone to bargain-hunting, that they seldom or never 
purchase anything of an abateable nature which they 
do not cheapen as much as possible. This habit is not 
so much attributable to any lack of means in the buyers, 
as to a childish love of obtaining a maximum quantity 
at a minimum value, which affords them the additional 
gratification of boasting afterwards of their bargains, 


| and complimenting themselves on their own shrewdness. 


With such persons the purchase of sixpennyworth of 
oranges is as eagerly seized to gratify their favourite 
propensity as the order for a set of plate; and we have 
known instances of individuals, possessed of ample 
pecuniary resources, so confirmed in this habit, as to 
wander in anxious uncertainty from stall to stall before 
they could decide the momentous question as to which 
was the most eligible pennyworth of apples. 

This habit of bargain-hunting, while we laugh at it 
for its folly, deserves to be denounced for its mischief. 
It holds out a premium to unfair trading, to trickery 
and lying: it is a cruel oppression of him who buys 
upon him who sells, and powerfully assists in lowering 
the hard-earned wages of the poor mechanic. The ma- 
nufacturer is compelled, in order to gratify the morbid 
love of cheapness, to produce goods of the most trashy 
and useless description, and to reduce the wages of those 
whom he employs to the lowest fraction. The shop- 
keeper, in order to secure this description of customers, 
is forced to adulterate his articles; to profess them to 
be what he knows they are not; to exert himself, by 
short weight, lying puffs, inferior substitutions, and a 
thousand unworthy artifices, to keep on a fair equality 
No sooner does a new shop open, 
the owner of which professes to sell cheaper than usual, 
than he is patronised by the bargain-hunters, to the 
great injury and often ruin of his more conscientious 
competitors. Whether he himself ever intend to pay 
for his stock is not inquired into; whether he intend to 
pursue an honest and honourable course is held to 
be no business of the customers: he sells cheapest, 
and this supersedes every other consideration. The 
consequence too often is, that the bargain - offering 
tradesman, after having injured many a respectable 
shopkeeper around him, suddenly decamps at the expi- 
ration of a few months, and the secret of his bargains 
is at length apparent; namely, that never having in- 
tended to pay for the goods himself, any receipt must 
be a clear gain to him, and he could thus afford to sell 
at prices which must be ruinous to the upright dealer. 

This cheapening mania exercises also a most perni- 
cious influence in producing distrust, duplicity, and un- 
manly feeling between seller and buyer. The seller, 
sharpened by past experience, is in self-defence com- 


pelled, in order to obtain a remunerating profit, to ask 
more than the real value of the article, in order to leave 
room for the abatement which he expects as a matter 
of course to follow. The offer by the buyer of less than 
is asked is really an insult, for it virtually implies that 
the seller is either a fool or a rogue—a fool to take so 
little, or a rogue to ask so much ; and thus the straight- 
forward honesty and integrity which should characterise 
dealings in the market or the shop, as much as any- 
where else, is set aside, and seller and buyer meet to- 
gether with a feeling that confidence and honour are 
out of place there, and that cunning and overreaching 
are among the recognised moralities of trade. The 
seller, while he introduces the article to his customer, 
feels a conviction that unless he adds an untruth to the 
specification of the price, unless an assertion is made or 
a warranty given which it would be absurd to believe, 
the article will be rejected, and the hesitating customer 
will not purchase it, but patronise some other less scru- 
pulous tradesman. The bargain-hunter, on his side, 
turns the article over in a contemptuous manner, exerts 
his ingenuity to find some fault in it which shall afford 
a pretext for a lower offer, and having found a real or 
an imaginary one, bids something below what he often 
must know is its real value. The poor tradesman wants 
ready money, the article really cost him more, he knows 
of other shops where it may be had at that price, and, 
with a sickening heart and an inward condemnation of 
the selfishness of man, he accepts the offer, and the 


tamorphosis, the article so recently pronounced almost 
worthless, the purchaser now boasts of as excellent, 


innocently express their surprise how it could possibly 
have been made for the price. Such a mode of dealing 
is unmanly, ungenerous, and unjust, and requires but 


think and feel rightly. 


in the metropolis, whose occupation consisted in the 
making of shirts at the insignificant sum of three half- 
pence each. Indignation, as it appears to us, was on 
this occasion levelled at the wrong parties. The blame, 
we are persuaded, lay less with the immediate than the 
remote employers. The public, which vented its anger 
on the shopkeeper, was the real transgressor; for the 
dealer merely obeyed the popular demand. Pressed 
upon by the insane cry for low-priced articles, as well 
as by a general competition, the manufacturer and shop- 
keeper, if they would do business at all, must reduce 
their expenses to the lowest point in order to obtain 
any profit, and to this end are compelled to wring from 


purchaser departs with his bargain. But, strange me- | 


worth double the money, and delights to hear his friends | 


to be candidly considered to be denounced by all who | 


The influence of this pernicious system upon the la- | 
bouring part of the community is cruel and disastrous. | 
Some time ago, the public were presented with accounts _ 
of the misery prevalent among a large class of women | 
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their workpeople the utmost amount of work for the 
least possible remuneration. Unreasonably protracted 
hours are resorted to, toil is not allowed to cease with 


| the day, the labour of the woman is introduced to super- 


sede that of the man, and that of the child to supersede 
both, education is necessarily neglected, deformity pro- 
duced, stimulants resorted to, vicious habits formed, 
and squalor and disease are induced; and all this too 
often that the purchaser may procure an article at a 
fractional abatement. The occasional subscription and 
the cold donation of charity are but a poor reparation 
for depriving the workman of his honest earnings, and 
the manly independence of pocket and of character 
which it is so desirable he should possess. It is true 
that the payment of fair prices by the buyer will not 
always secure fair remuneration to the operative, but 
the habit of cheapening must have a tendency to lower 


| wages and inflict misery on the producers. 


| 


| fear, by no means confined to the rougher sex. 


The pernicious practice of bargain-hunting is, we 
It is to 
be lamented that the practice is far too common among 
that sex whose kindness of heart and sensibility need 
no eulogy, and whose propensity in this respect we can 
attribute to no other source than thoughtlessness. It 
is perhaps also partly to be accounted for by the fact, 
that females generally have less money at command 
than men, and therefore when they spend it are per- 
haps somewhat more unreasonable in their exchang- 
ing expectations. A little thought as to the amount of 
misery to others which must result from the gratifica- 
tion of this propensity, would surely be sufficient to 
convince them of its unreasonableness and inhumanity. 
Little do ladies think, while they are cheapening the 
thread and the tape, or the shawls or the linens they 
purchase, how much poverty and misery they are assist- 
ing to entail on the sickly operative who makes them, 
and how much of the ignorance and destitution and 
vice, the bare mention of which shocks their sensibi- 
lities, is traceable to this baneful practice. 

The habit we have denounced is also very fallacious 
in a pecuniary point of view. The most shrewd and 
practised cheapener is often deceived, and finds, after 
he has secured the bargain, that, to use the common 
phrase, ‘it is too cheap to be good,’ or that he did not 
really want it, and therefore it was dear at any price. 
He discovers too late that what he has bought was 
made to be looked at rather than used, to deceive rather 
than satisfy, and that the little he gave for it was far 
too much for such an article, as it was really worth no- 
thing. The cheapest things may be very dear, and the 
dearest very cheap, and good articles cannot reasonably 
be expected at any other than fair prices. Indepen- 
dently therefore of the injury which the habit of cheap- 


| ening inflicts upon the workman, it is deceptive and 


unprofitable even to the purchaser. The prices of shop- 
keepers are certainly not always to be paid without 


| demur, for this would be to hold out a premium to im- 
| position and extortion, but there should be considerate- 


ness on the part of the purchaser as to what ought to 
be the fair price of such an article. To deal as much 
as possible with tradesmen who are known for their 
integrity and uprightness, without being seduced by 
every unprincipled adventurer who professes to be 
‘selling off under prime cost,’ and closing business at a 
‘tremendous sacrifice,’ will be found in the long-run not 
only the truest economy, and the most satisfactory to 
the purchaser, but also the most advantageous to the 


wellbeing of society and the general interests of honesty 
and honour. 


NOTICE OF TWO OLD PERIODICAL 
WORKS. 


We have chanced to be lately introduced to two local 
predecessors of our own—that is, two Edinburgh perio- 
dicals of light literature—published upwards of a cen- 
tury ago; and which, to the best of our knowledge, are 
entirely unknown to the present generation. One is 
entitled The Réveur,* and was commenced on Friday the 
18th November 1737; the last number possessed by us 
—which, however, does not seem to be the last pub- 
lished—is dated May 19, 1738. The other paper takes 
the name of Letters of the Critical Club, To evade the 
duty of a halfpenny then exacted from weekly papers, 
it was published monthly, the various articles never- 
theless being dated on particular days. We possess 
only the numbers of the first half of the year 1738. The 
Réveur is a large quarto, each number comprising two 
leaves: it is stamped, and the price was 2s. 6d. per 
quarter. It appears to have been ‘ printed for A. Kin- 
caid, and sold at his shop opposite to the Parliament 
Closs, where subscriptions and advertisements are taken 
in.’ The Letters of the Critical Club appear in a duo- 
decimo form, at sixpence per monthly number: they 
are ‘sold by A. Martin, and other booksellers in town.’ 
At the end of our copy of the former work, there is an 
odd number of another Edinburgh periodical of the same 
character, entitled The Conjurer, and dated January 
16, 1736. The Critical Club also speak of ‘several 
attempts made in this place of publishing papers of 
this kind,’ adding, ‘and frequently with very indiffe- 
rent success.’ It thus appears that the spirit for such 
literary undertakings was much more active in our 
northern capital, about the time of the Porteous Riot, 
than might have been supposed. It is amusing, how- 
ever, to mark the small scale on which these publica- 
tions proceeded. The Réveur states in his thirteenth 
number, that the demand for his paper is so great, that 
his bookseller ‘ thinks of getting another servant.’ In 
the case of the present journal, an analogous boast would, 
we suppose, relate to a few more horse-power for the 
engine driving the printing-machines. 

At the date of the Réveur and Critical Letters, ele- 
gant literature had hardly an existence in Scotland. 
The Blairs, Robertsons, Humes, and Smiths, who first 
successfully competed with English authors, were youths 
barely emerged from college. Allan Ramsay is almost 
the only literary name of the period now remembered, 
and his department was that of familiar Scottish verse. 
We must therefore expect that any literary essays 
produced in Edinburgh at such a time would only 
show tendencies or aspirations towards those qualities 
which command respéctful attention. The effort is 
certainly made in both of the papers under our notice, 
but with a very moderate degree of success. And in 
one respect, we have even to regret that such an exer- 
tion was made, for it has caused an almost total absence 
of such national and local allusions as would have now 
of themselves given the papers a value. The social 
features alluded to are English as much as Scotch, and 
there is not one vernacular expression used throughout 
the whole of either book. There is the appearance, 
however, of scholarship and reflection, especially in the 
Réveur ; and in both, the cause of virtue and of rational 
manners is zealously maintained.t Several writers 


* Fr.—The Dreamer. 

+ By a strange coincidence, a friend whom we met on the day 
on which the above article was written, mentioned that David 
Ritchie, of Manor, the original of the ‘ Black Dwarf,’ had heard 
of the Letters of the Critical Club as an excellent book, there being 
no ‘ debushery’ in it. The poor dwarf, who had a strong literary 
taste, though of a limited kind, actually interested his neighbours, 
Professor Adam Ferguson and Sir James Montgomery, to write to 
Edinburgh and London for a copy. They were not successful; but 
David ultimately, our friend thinks, obtained the book. 
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seem to have been at work; but all conjecture as to 
their names is now nearly in vain. Hamilton of 
Bangour might have been suggested as a probable con- 
tributor, if not editor, did not the politics of both lean 
to the Whig side. And this reminds us to mention 
that the Letters bear a courteous, but not fulsome dedi- 
cation to President Forbes, a generous patron of litera- 
= in those days, as the author of the Seasons well 
ew. 

The Critical Club is described in the first number as 
composed of Will Portly, Dick Crotchet, Lady Courtly, 
her daughter Miss Jeanie, and other fictitious charac- 
ters; and it is, in fact, of their letters that the subse- 
quent papers consist. One trait of Crotchet is Scot- 
tishly characteristic, that, by his habit of humming 
songs, ‘ he has offended many good people on Sundays.’ 
Miss Jeanie Courtly is an admirer of romances: she 


| reads Cassandra by the parlour fire. She ‘is far from 


haying anything of the prude in her character; yet she 
is a very modest girl; she will allow one kiss before 


| company, but is highly offended if he [her lover] at- 


tempts to steal it in a corner.’ 

In the second letter, Will Portly remarks with sur- 
prise, what is still liable to similar remark, that mirth- 
fulness should take such possession of the public at the 


| close of the year, when all men are so apt to complain 


of the shortness of life, and the rapid transit of time. 
‘Among the vulgar,’ says our essayist, ‘there is scarce 
a man but thinks it an incumbent duty on him to be 
drunk at this occasion. In these days there is no work 
done, no business minded, and every one gives a full 
swing to joy. Ask any man why he was so joyful, for 
instance, last occasion of this kind, he will scarce be 
able to give a better answer than this, “that the old 
year has come to a close, and the new one is begun.” 
As if he had grounds to rejoice because so much more 
time has passed over his head, and because he is nearer 
his grave by one whole year than he was at the last 


| occasion of this kind,’ 


The subjects treated in the Critical Letters are by 
no means recherchés, First we have the treatise on 
time; next we have an essay combating the popular 
ideas about apparitions and omens; afterwards one on 
religious intolerance; and so on. In a letter respecting 
theatricals, the writer expresses his regret for the loss 


| of the Edinburgh playhouse, and proceeds to defend the 


stage from its calumniators. His argument as to the 
expense it occasioned to its votaries is characteristic of 
those days of false political economy. The actors are 
such thoughtless people, that they spend as fast as they 
gain; and, says he, ‘I reckon nothing an expense upon a 
place but what carries money out of it, which this does 
not.’ ‘I think,’ he says in conclusion, ‘I have reason 
to speak thus in favour of the theatre, since I have been 
frequently sensible of reaping considerable instruction 
from attending it. I remember, some time ago, I saw 
the tragedy of Cato performed here; everything before 
the scenes seemed to be very solemn and serious, and I 
was taken as much with it as if I had beheld the real 
persons of Cato and the other Romans concerned : but 
taking it into my head to step behind the scenes between 
acts, into the dressing-room, how different was their ap- 
presaace from what it had been on the stage. There I 
eard Lucia and the virtuous Marcia scolding like oyster- 
wenches; Juba, the Numidian prince, was exercising 
the office of barber to his general Syphax; Marcus and 
Portius were adjusting their full-bottomed periwigs at a 
glass, and making up a mixture of a Roman and a mo- 
dern beau; Cato and Sempronius were very amicably 
drinking a mug of porter together ; and Lucius was tak- 
ing a chaw of tobacco, This difference in the behaviour 
of the actors behind and before the scenes, raised in my 
mind a very useful reflection, for I took this to be an 
emblem of the world, and of mankind in general, who 
appear in very different shapes, according as they act 
in public or in private.’ 
n a paper on friendship, the feeling is said to have a 
range of objects without limits. ‘Though some may 


affirm that it is confined to one’s family, fellow-citizens, 
acquaintances, or countrymen, yet I am of opinion,’ says 
the writer, ‘that the passion extends in some degree to 
all mankind. For instance, place a Scotsman in Eng- 
land, where all are strangers to him, should he meet a 
Scotsman there whom he never saw in his own country, 
he will be fond of making up a friendship with him; 
place him next in Germany, if he meets an Englishman, 
he will feel the same desire; transport him next to 
China, if he meets there a German, or any European, 
he will reckon him his countryman ; translate him next, 
if it were possible, to Saturn, or the moon, if he sees 
there a Chinese, or Persian, he will know his fellow-in- 
habitant of the same planet, and court his acquaintance.’ 
Miss Courtly has a waggish description of a fop lover 
in the tenth letter. ‘In pops Tom, our footman. 
“ Madam,” says he, “ here is Mr Crotchet, and another 
very sprightly gentleman, come to wait upon you.” I 
desired him to show them in. Dick advances with his 
gentleman following. “ Miss Jeanie,” says he, “ here is 
my good friend, Mr Starchie, come to pay his respects 
to you.” Well, after this prologue, compliments and 
salutation were discussed, we took seats; but had you 
been there, Mr Plyant, to have observed Starchie’s be- 
haviour and dress, you would have got the picture of an 
accomplished beau and a complete fop. With his em- 
broideries and lace, he was the likest of anything to a 
man of the pastry-cook’s manufacture, bedaubed with 
gold foliage. And in all his motions and actions, he 
was so stiff and affected, as he seemed to be acted upon 
by springs, and resembled a puppet more than anything 
else. I should be unsufferably prolix to describe in a 
letter the airs, the oaths, the nonsense of the empty 
thing. He talked with a great deal of familiarity, as if 
he and I had been for ever intimate; of my cousins, Miss 
Fanny and Miss Charlotte, whom you know you used 
to visit. He told me he had once fallen so desperately 
in love with Miss Fanny, that he crossed the street on 
foot to visit her in a rainy morning; conducted her 
chair home with a flambeau; gave her seven serenades ; 
stole her garter, and wore it half a year about his waist. 
How Miss Charlotte had played the coquette to him, 
after he had been at the pains to ogle her two nights 
running at the playhouse; but he had half a dozen of 
billet-doux from her, which he could show, if he had a 
mind to berevenged. I could scarce suffer the puppy’s 
pertness, especially as I knew for a truth that neither of 
these ladies had ever spoke three words to him. The 
rest of the discourse was as childish, and now and then 
adorned with, O lard, medem! Strike me stupid! and 
other such elegant phrases. And then his gestures were 
as apish. Had you seen how he laughed at his own jests, 
to show his teeth ; how foppish he appeared in his con- 
versation, with his snuff-box and his cane; what methods 
he took to show the diamond on his little finger in tak- 
ing a cup of tea; and what wry faces he made while 
contemplating his own dear features in the mirror above 
the chimney. I soon discovered, however, that Dick 
was playing the rogue with him; for he asked me seve- 
ral oddish questions, as, How I liked Mr Starchie’s tou- 
pee? If he had not the most modish way of exercising 
the snuff-box and cane of any man in Britain? IfI did 
not think there was an infinity of wit and humour in 
the choice and fashion of the fringe on his vest? To 
which I answering in the affirmative, the trifle at every 
reply made me an affected stiff bow, with, “Lard, me- 
dem, you do me too much honour. Strike me stupid, 
if I be not the happiest fellow upon earth, to please the 
ladies so, and without studying it too,”’ &c. It strikes 
us as hardly conceivable that such a being as this 
existed in Scotland in 1738. Most probably he was 
one of those imaginary beings who live upon the stage 
and in literature, and are only supposed to have proto- 
types in human nature. 
fe have looked with care over both volumes for 
matters characteristic of the place and time; but our 
collections are extremely meagre. Here and there occurs 


a Scotticism, as when Shakspeare is spoken of as a man 
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of scrimp education. There are many references to the 
excessive drinking of the age, and a set of sots are de- 
scribed under the name of Solitary Benders; that is, 
topers. It is stated of one gentleman, that ‘he ex- 
presses such a regard for his mistress, that he will get 
beastly drunk in tossing of her health; he will eat her 
glove as a delicious morsel; nay, he can eat hay, if it 
comes out of her fair hand.’ The morals and good taste 
of gentlemen of that age are shown in a history which 
passes through several numbers of the Critical Letters, 
respecting a certain Jack Townly, who courts a beau- 
tiful young lady with a profligate design, and is only 
argued into matrimony by a respectable old gentleman 
writing from Dalkeith under the name of Scoticus. 
Gentlemen are represented as coming every day to the 
Cross to meet their friends. They spend much time in 
coffee-houses [the Laigh Coffee-house is cited]. They 
‘ saunter round the meadow ;’ meaning Hope Park, near 
Edinburgh. There is also frequent allusion to the As- 
sembly, a periodical dance which reigned at that time, 
and is often praised in the poems of Allan Ramsay. A 
young spendthrift is expected soon to secure a ‘ perpe- 


| tual dwelling for himself in the city, either in the Abbey 


or the Prison, according as his fancy leads him; the 
abbey implying the sanctuary of Holyrood, sacred to 
hopeless debtors. It is surprising, however, how suc- 
cessful the editors have been in suppressing those 
special references which mark provincialism, the terror 
of the Scotch literati through the whole of the last cen- 


| tury. 


One of the most successful papers of the Critical Club 


| is one slily satirising the veneration paid to external 


| appearances. 


It speaks of a new philosophy, by which 


| the virtues and other characters of human beings are 


represented in material forms composed of silks, laces, 
clothes, linen, and other stuffs. ‘For example, the philo- 


| sophers of this sect tell you, that rusticity is represented 


by a gold or silver cord adorning a hat or a coat; wit 
by a broad lace and fringe; sagacity by a full-bottomed 
periwig; foresight by a snuff-box and a mirror in it; a 
plain homely taste by a Spanish Olla Podrida, or what 
we call hodge-podge ; a polite refined taste by a French 
ragout ; understanding by a gold-headed cane ; servitude 
by a hat with a plain broad lace; courage by a silver- 
handed sword; religion by a broad-brimmed beaver; 
sagacity and wisdom by a scarlet cloak with large 
buttons; freethinking by a narrow-brimmed hat; pro- 
found humour by a pair of stockings with gold clocks; 
love by a gold ring; humility by a pair of high-heeled 
shoes; modesty by a hoop; moderation and strictness 
by a pair of stays straitlaced; devotion by a fan; and 
affability and good manners by a powdered toupee. 
Thus they have reduced all the moral virtues to certain 
substantial forms and appearances, which are more evi- 
dent to the senses, and strike them in a stronger manner 
than when they were described in the old abstract 
speculative way; so that, by this new system, a man 
may be a judge of virtue or vice by only using his eyes; 
whereas the other method made it necessary for a philo- 
sopher to set his understanding, judgment, and all his 
reasoning faculties te work, before he could discover the 
nature or difference of virtue and vice. This is of 
singular advantage, since it points out to us the easiest 
way to become philosophers, and reduces the stature of 
the goddess philosophy to that of a little embonpoint ; 
whereas before, they tell us, her head touched the stars. 
To know a man of virtue or merit, then, by this system, 
we have no more ado but to look at his outward man, 
without the least regard to what he has inhim. For 
instance, should he be equipped a-la-mode with lace, 
fringe, embroidery, and brocade, well essenced and 
powdered, and have a genteel modish gait and air, he 
is company for the best; he may shine at courts or at 
the levees of the great; he may swear, drink, ramble, 
and play the fool without any questions being asked. 
These trifles will never diminish his character, and he 
will be a man of merit in spite of fate, and a prett 

companion for the best man in the nation; yea, he wi 


be courted, cringed to, respected and adored, both in 
ordinary discourse and in dedications, as if he were a 
god; yielding crowds will fall back respectfully to make 
way for him at the sight of his embroidery ; and vulgar 
wretches, who come to stare, will be cudgelled, kicked, 
and thrown down in heaps, to cut out a lane for his 
passage. Now, let us view the insipid fellow, whose 
character is held in as much disrespect as the other is 
esteemed. Should we see one with a pair of shoes and 
hobnails in them, a plain homely dress, and a clownish 
gait, shabby hair, or an old periwig, be sure he is com- 
pany for nobody but scoundrels, and condemned to the 
obscurity of alehouses and garrets.’ In this passage 
there are truths that ever have been, and ever will be, 
applicable. 

The Réveur is more stiff and essay-like than the 
Letters, but often contains good sense, tolerably well 
expressed; as, for instance, in the following passage. 
‘ Life is not to be measured by existence, but by action. 
Were we to apply this rule to the bulk of mankind, we 
should find their lives much shorter than we commonly 
compute them, and that many have not as yet begun to 
live at all. One half of our time is necessarily employed 
in sleeping, in eating and drinking, and in diversions 
and amusements, requisite for the support and for the 
better plight of our bodies; this is lawful and commend- 
able. But to throw away our whole lives in the bare 
maintaining them, is, I may say, a sort of self-murder, 
or, as Seneca calls it, a breathing death, and a burying 
aman alive. If a man would live in a manly and be- 
coming manner, let him exert those rational faculties 
which are the dignity of his nature, and which put him 
above the level of the beasts that perish. Let him im- 
prove every minute, and make the most of the small 
space which Heaven has allotted him, by rendering him- 
self as serviceable to his fellow-creatures, and as wise 
and virtuous for the increase of his own happiness, as 
possible. He needs never sit idle for want of something 
to do; if the ordinary business of life be not sufficient, 
the search after knowledge and truth will do more than 
fill up all the vacancies ; and if the love of fame and of 
happiness cannot fire his breast, the love of mankind 
and of his country should influence him.’ 

Being stamped, the Réveur fills up its odd columns 
with news. We have great accounts of the wars between 
Turkey and Austria, and of the efforts of the Corsicans 
under King Theodore to maintain their independence 
against the Genoese. ‘There is also a strong anxiety 
expressed to get the ministry brought up to a decla- 
ration of war against Spain for her aggressions upon 
British commerce. The excellent Queen Caroline be- 
comes dangerously ill in consequence of a cold caught 
by sitting in her new library; and instantly the Lon- 
don tailors buy up all the black cloth. She dies, and 
is greatly and deservedly mourned. Soon after, we 
hear of the Princess of Wales being in the condition 
which enabled her, in June 1738, to give to the world 
the infant who in time became George III. At that 
time, as is well known, the Prince of Wales, the weak 
but well-meaning Frederick, kept up a party in op- 
position to his father, and was upon the worst terms 
with the king. He used to have rival levees at his 
house in St James’s Square. The present generation 
will learn with surprise that the following notice, signed 
by the lord chamberlain, and dated February 27, 1738, 
appeared in the London Gazette :—‘ His majesty having 
been informed that due regard has not been paid to his 
order of the 11th of September 1737, has thought fit to 
declare that no persons whatsoever, who shall go to pay 
their court to their royal highnesses the Prince or 
Princess of Wales, shall be admitted into his majesty’s 
presence at any of his royal palaces.’ We are informed 
that on the Wednesday after the appearance of this 
notice, there was a more splendid appearance at the 
prince’s levee than usual. Good taste, not to speak of 
good feeling, has certainly been improved at court since 
those days. 

We now take leave of these two curious specimens of 
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the literature of a former age, hopeful that we have not 
very much tired the reader with what has been so in- 
teresting a treat to ourselves. 


AN HOUR IN NEWGATE. 


Tue stranger in London who may be on his way to 
the huge nucleus of sight-seeing, St Paul’s cathedral, 
sometimes stops midway in his ascent of Ludgate Hill 
to glance down a street on the left, called the Old Bailey. 
He perceives that much of one side of the street is occu- 
pied by a mass of heavy blackened building; and he 
defers his visit to the most celebrated of churches, to 
take a nearer view of the most notorious of prisons— 
Newgate. 

Passing, in his transit along the Old Bailey, two 
edifices, the first formerly called the New, and the 
further one the Old Bailey (but now the central cri- 
minal courts), he arrives before Newgate. The daily 
deposits of London smoke upon its walls for nearly a 
century, have given to the exterior a dingy aspect, quite 
accordant with the gloomy uses of its interior. It isa 
long structure, with nothing to relieve its dungeon- 
aspect but the governor’s house standing in the middle, 
with glazed windows and a gaily-painted door, which 
offer a curious contrast to the two massive and heavily- 
studded entrances of the prison itself, and to the mono- 
tonous extent of blackened and windowless wall. In 
short, the dreary look of the outside of this celebrated 
prison helps to call up all those recollections of crime 
and misery with which its interior is associated. 

The origin of Newgate dates from an ancient custom 
of imprisoning malefactors in the houses attached to the 
gates of cities. So long ago as 1218, the gate on the site 
of which the present prison partly stands was used as a 
place of confinement, and was called the Chamberlain’s 
Gate. In 1412, it was rebuilt by the executors of the 
famous Sir Richard Whittington, out of the effects he 
had allotted for works of charity: his statue, with the 
traditionary cat, remained in a niche to its final demo- 
lition. The gate was destroyed in the fire of 1666, and 
rebuilt, whence it obtained the name of Newgate. That, 
again, was intentionally demolished, to make way for 
the present prison, which was completed in 1780. 

Should the stranger wish to have a sight of the in- 
terior of the gloomy edifice, he must provide himself 
with an order from one of the sheriffsof London. Such 
an order was, some time ago, politely handed to us by 
one of those officials. On arriving at the proper en- 
trance, we mounted the steps, and knocked at a high 
wicket, heavily spiked at the top; and on showing the 
signature of the sheriff, were promptly admitted into a 
moderately-sized hall. The porter was far from the sort 
of person in outward appearance which one usually pic- 
tures as a jailer. Good humour and kindliness beamed 
from his face, and a little circumstance which presently 
occurred showed that his countenance was no untrue 
index of his real character. It happened that a young 
and respectable-looking woman was seated on a bench 
in the hall, weeping. The moment the turnkey had 
asked us to wait till the proper officer came in to show 
us the prison, he retired to the mourner, and said some- 
thing consolatory. From what we could understand, her 
husband had that day been committed to Newgate from 
one of the police-offices on some minor charge. 

As the appointed cicerone was some minutes in forth- 
coming, we entered into conversation with the porter, 
who is evidently an intelligent person. It was a matter 
of some curiosity to us to know what the general feeling 
of the prison officers was regarding the moral effects of 
public executions, by far the greatest number of which 
take place within sight of where we then stood, and 
under their eyes. His answer to the question was, that 
as far as his own experience and observation went, the 
attracting of crowds to the place of execution had a 
decidedly immoral tendency upon those who attended 


levity of their conduct, that they assembled to seek—not 
a warning against crime—but amusement for the passing 
hour. In this opinion he believed that most of his col- 
leagues joined, however much they may be divided in 
opinion as to the expediency of abolishing capital 
punishment altogether. No one doubted the ill effects 
of the present mode of its infliction. While we were 
conversing, the governor of Newgate entered the hall, 
and going up to the young woman on the bench, desired 
her in the kindest tones to follow him into a small ante- 
room, and he would speak with her. The considerate 
attentions shown by the Newgate authorities from one 
of its lowest to its highest officer, produced impressions 
quite at variance with the harsh and stern ideas with 
which prison-keepers are usually associated. 

At length the person arrived who was to show us 
over the jail, and under his guidance we passed through 
several dark passages, till we emerged into a light one. 
The right side of the corridor is formed by a double iron 
grating, beyond which is one of several small yards, in 
which prisoners were allowed to take exercise. At the 
grating, such friends as are occasionally allowed to visit 
them, take their stand and converse, but only in the 
presence of an officer; each word having, moreover, to 
pass between the double row of iron parallels. | 

By the door at the end of this gallery we entered | 
that part of the prison set aside for females, and were || 
received by the matron. In the first apartment, there || 
were about half-a-dozen females sitting round a table. 
One was mending an apron, another was reading, but 
the rest were idle. ‘They rose at our approach, and all 
bore such an appearance of contrition and meekness, | 
that on leaving the ward, we asked the matron what | 
they could have done to merit imprisonment. ‘Sir,’ 
replied the lady, ‘ it is the rule here to classify cur 
inmates not so much according, to the enormity of the 
offences they are accused of, as aécording to their habits 
and reputation. Known bad 4haracters, who have been 
committed here for the third, fourth, fifth, or sixth time, 
are never placed with the less hardened.’ 

We ventured to presume that the women we had just 
seen had but newly entered the paths of crime. ‘On 
the contrary,’ replied the matron, ‘they are the worst | 
characters in the jail! The oldest of them, who was the | 
first to rise with such a show of respect, has been within 
these walls at least twenty times before.’ This was | 
startling and melancholy intelligence. The excellent | 
matron said, with a sorrowful countenance, that she | 
found it to be a general rule, that the more hardened | 
the criminal, the deeper the hypocrisy. | 

The chief female wards are nearly all alike, and a 
description of that we had just left applies with but 

| 


little modification to the whole. It is a long room, 
lighted on one side by high semicircular windows, or 
‘fan-lights.’ Against the opposite wall are two rows | 
of sleeping places, one under the other, and bearing some 
resemblance to the cabin berths of a ship. Each was | 
provided with two rugs and‘a pillow. The only furni- 
ture in the room was a long deal table and a couple of | 
forms; a comfortable fire burned in a grate at the end, 
On the table-were some Bibles and prayer-books. 

In an upper ward into which we were shown, some | 
half-dozen accused females were confined, whose persons | 
were less known to the officials, and consequently whose | 
characters were deemed somewhat better than those of | 
the prisoners below. In demeanour and appearance, 
they differed but little from the other prisoners. From 
their ward we were ushered into another set apart for a 
class of prisoners which must be, from their being allotted 
an especial apartment, from time to time numerous— 
namely, servants guilty of dishonesty to their employers. 
In most cases theirs are ‘ first offences ;’ hence they are 
never mixed with females who are included in what the 
officers call ‘the promiscuous felonies.’ At the time of 
our visit, there were thirty-eight females ‘in’ on suspi- 
cion of having committed various crimes and ule 
meanours. 


them ; and that the crowd invariably showed, from the 


Having finished our survey of that part of Newgate 
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set apart for the softer sex, we retraced our steps, and 
entered a spacious hall cheerfully lighted, in the centre 
of which is a glazed enclosure. This, we were informed, 
was constructed for the convenience of such prisoners as 
wish to consult their attorneys. Closed in there, they 
may confer with privacy, and at the same time within 
sight of an attendant. The cheerful look of this hall 
confirmed an impression which took its rise from the 
general appearance of the apartments we had as yet 
seen. Except the iron bars before mentioned, we had 
seen nothing nearly so gloomy, inside Newgate, as its 
blackened and forbidding exterior. The wards were as 
unlike dungeons as the public rooms of an inn. All 
those ideas of severity and punishment with which a 
stranger enters a jail were dispelled; and so far from 
a penal look, an air of comfort pervaded the place. 
The general expression which sat on the faces of the 
females whom we had seen was that—not of misery, 
dread, or remorse—but of contentment. Many of them 
—especially those described as the most wicked—had 
all the appearance of persons who were at present 
placed in better circumstances than they were accus- 
tomed to. This indeed must have been true of many of 
them. For a scanty and precarious subsistence, they 
were now exchanging a sufficiency of food, comfortable 
lodging, and, if they need it, warm clothing. Besides 
this, they were allowed to be just as idle as they pleased ; 
for any work they did was for themselves, and quite 
voluntary. ‘Thus, what we had as yet seen completely 
overturned our previous notions of the prison, and tended 
to banish those terrible associations which rise in the 
mind on hearing or seeing the word ‘ Newgate,’ the very 
dread of which one had been led to think had deterred 
many an unhappy person from crime. What, however, 
we had inspected, seemed rather tempting than deter- 
ring to the poor and wretched; to many of whom New- 
gate must be an enviable rather than a dreadful retreat. 

To account for this apparent anomaly, it must be ex- 
plained, that in fact Newgate is no longer a place of 
punishment. It is what has been called, since the new 
modelling of the English criminal courts, ‘a prison of 
transit ;’ in other words, a jail set apart for the safe 
custody of untried prisoners, whose guilt remains to 
be proved ; of persons, in fact, who, having been exa- 
mined before the magistrates, have had circ tances 


square apartment, without pews. On closer inspection, 
he descries that in fact the room is oblong, at least 
one third being cut off at. each end by iron bars that 
reach from the floor to the ceiling; and within them a 
gallery or storey affords seats for two separate sets of 
prisoners—the tried and the untried. The opposite grille 
is covered with a thick screen, so that the occupants of 
that compartment—the female prisoners—may not see 
the males, nor be seen by them. In one corner of the 
square space on which we stood rises the pulpit and 
reading-desk, and against the opposite side wall are 
three parallel forms. At each end of these forms stands 
a common mahogany chair, with a hair-stuffed seat, and 
the word ‘ Newgate’ carved on the back. In these 
chairs sit the wretched culprits who are to forfeit their 
lives, and to Whom the chaplain preaches the ‘ condemned 
sermon.’ The fact, that only two seats should be provided 
for such melancholy occasions, shows how greatly the 
criminal code has been modified of late years. The at- 
tendant who showed us the chapel pointed out a large 
quadrangular mark in the floor where we stood. ‘ That,’ 
he observed, ‘is the place where the condemned pew 
formerly stood. I have,’ he continued, ‘not more than 
five-and-thirty years ago, seen as many as sixty persons 
in that pew at one time, who were condemned to, and 
most of whom afterwards suffered, death!’ With these 
words our conductor descended the stairs, and we fol- 
lowed him, occupied with no very agreeable reflections 
on what we had just heard. 

Our inspection of the part of Newgate used for males 
presented nothing which we had not seen in the female 
wards. Each opened upon an exercise yard, in which 
we noticed some prisoners walking up and down ; others 
within doors were reading or writing letters to their 
friends. In one ward we noticed a few respectably- 
dressed men, who appeared more anxious and depressed 
than the others; another was solely allotted to persons 
suspected of making and issuing base coin—a crime 
which appears to be more successfully practised amidst 
the rapid exchanges of money in London than in any 
other commercial city at home or abroad. Our next 
visit was to the apartments used for juvenile offenders. 
About a dozen of these were waiting to be tried; a 
few receiving instruction from the Newgate school- 

ter. Their ages averaged from ten to about four- 


of suspicion brought against them sufficiently strong to 
warrant their being ‘committed to Newgate for trial,’ 
either at once, or in default of bail. It would therefore 
be a manifest injustice to render a residence in Newgate 
under such circumstances so irksome as to amount to a 
punishment, over and above the mere confinement, which 
is a punishment in itself. That indeed would be unduly 
punishing the innocent; for, by a maxim of law, every 
one is considered innocent until guilt be proved. Still, 
when the demoralising effects of complete idleness are 
taken into account, it surely is desirable that there 
should be some routine of light employment for the 
unhappy inmates, were it merely from tenderness to- 
wards themselves. However, whether the change from 
liberty and a scanty subsistence, to Newgate and good 
food and lodging with nothing to do, offer a premium 
to crime or not, the inmates cannot enjoy the change 
long ; the periods of trial, otherwise ‘ the sessions,’ occur 
so often, that the average stay of untried prisoners is 
only three weeks. 

Another class of prisoners in transitu consists of per- 
sons who have been tried and sentenced, but whom it is 
not convenient to remove immediately to their penal 
destination—such as the penitentiaries, the hulks, or the 
place of execution. No distinction in treatment appears 
to be made between them and their untried fellow-pri- 
soners, from whom, however, they are separated. Their 
stay is also short. 

Such were the reflections we made and the informa- 
tion we received in the large hall. We were now con- 
ducted to the prison chapel, which presents a very 
curious aspect. Ascending some dozen stairs, the 
stranger finds himself in what he at first imagines is a 


teen, and more open intelligent countenances than some 
of them wore, it is not possible to behold. We heard 
them read a part of their lessons, which they did fluently. 
The rest, we were told, could not read, and they looked 
more heavy and stupid than the others. They were 
nearly all pickpockets, the most adroit and best known 
to the officers being those who were the best educated. 
This sort of stealing requires the utmost tact and dex- 
terity ; consequently, the cleverest of the boys were the 
most skilful thieves. ‘Two of them exhibited an address 
and manner worthy of young noblemen, and we were 
told that their older confederates occasionally dressed 
them well, so as to pass for genteel schoolboys. In 
this character they push into crowds, and commit the 
most successful depredations. The last apartment in 
this section of the jail which we were shown, was 
one of those recently substituted for condemned cells. 
It is provided with a bed, a table, good fire, and indeed 
= accommodation superior to that found in the other 
places. 

Our guide now bade us follow him along a short pas- 
sage, when, mounting a few steps, he unlocked a door, 
and we presently stood in a long yard surrounded on all 
sides by the prison buildings. It was the ‘ press-yard,’ 
which makes so prominent a figure in the newspaper 
accounts of public executions. The sides of the en- 
closure are of immense height, and as you look up at 
the oblong bit of sky, the thought at once strikes you 
how impossible escape from such a place would be; 
yet our companion pointed out a corner up which 
an escape was a few years since effected. The stones 
composing the wall are v much ‘ rusticated’ or 
roughened, and, by the aid of 1 the small protuberances, 
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one William Sweet, a chimney-sweeper, climbed to the 
top of the perpendicular corner, got over the roofs 
of some adjoining houses into the street, and escaped. 
That part of the wall is now carefully made smooth 
with plaster—a striking exemplification of the adage 
about ‘locking the stable door after the horse is stolen.’ 
Such a precaution can hardly be necessary; for who- 
ever sees the place, will at once be convinced that the 
sweep must have been a genius in climbing. Perhaps 
there are not ten other men in Great Britain who could 
perform the feat, and it is by no means likely that 
either of them will ever become an inmate of the press- 


ard. 
The condemned cells were next shown tous. They 


| are fifteen in number, and are entered by a door from 


the press-yard. ‘That which we saw was a small narrow 
‘pen,’ for it deserves no other name, scantily lighted by 
a high-barred window. In one corner a metal wash- 
basin is fixed to the wall, and there is an iron bed 
which all but filled the rest of the space. In each of 
these dismal cells as many as four capital convicts have 
been, before now, confined; all heavily ironed, and de- 
prived of the use of their limbs, unless to drag their 
gyves along the press-yard at intervals, by way of 
exercise. This is now all altered, and the condemned 
cells are only used to punish such of the inmates of the 
other parts of the building as misbehave themselves. 
They form, in fact, a prison within a prison. 

While we were inspecting these cells, a noise was 
heard as if some persons who had entered the press-yard 
were exchanging the ordinary salutations. One man 
exclaimed, ‘ How do you find yourself to-day, sir?’ To 
which a pleasing and somewhat cheerful voice replied, 
* Pretty well, thank you. How are you?’ This was so 


| completely commonplace a circumstance, that it would 
| have passed unnoticed, but from what our companion 


immediately told us. Alluding to the person who so 


| cheerfully replied to the first salutation, he said, ‘ That 
_ is the man who was condemned to death last Friday. 


Next Monday he is to be executed.’ The mere words 
of a being thus awfully situated naturally acquired a 


| thrilling interest, the more so that they were so glibly 


|| and cheerfully spoken. 


When we entered the yard, we saw the men leisurely 
parading it—the condemned and two prison attendants. 
The former was dressed in faded black, with an oil-skin 
eap partly covering his head. Both hands were in his 
coat-tail pockets, and he sauntered along the yard ex- 


|| actly as if he were taking a walk—leisurely, freely, and 


unconcerned did he outwardly appear. 


happily—across some field. That this man should pos- 
sess the full consciousness that in three days he would 
cease to exist, seemed almost impossible, so calm and 
He was a slim, 
| mild, and rather genteel-looking young man; the very 


reverse of what is generally conjured up as the figure of 


| @ murderer.* 


| From the press-yard, we were shown into the bath- 


| rooms. Crime is, in a majority of cases, associated 
| with filth, and before the new comers can be safely al- 


_| lowed to mix with other prisoners, they are thoroughly 


* There can be no indelicacy 
tesa to was Hocker. He was execu 


cleaned. To wash their clothing is often, from its 
| tattered condition, impossible; and next to the bath- 
room is an oven in which the wretched habiliments 
| —by being thoroughly baked—are purified of the ani- 
mated filth with which they too often swarm. Should 
the clothes remain, after this process, in a condition to 


be worn, the wearers are allowed to resume them; if 


not, they are obliged to put up with the prison-dress, to 
| which they naturally show great reluctance. 
| Near to these places is the kitchen ; formerly the hall 
| in which debtors (who were confined in Newgate) were 
received ; a door opening from it into the street. This, 
| therefore, is the ‘debtors’ door,’ invariably mentioned 
in the newspaper accounts of executions, for from its 


ited on the Monday after we 
remorse, 


saw him—overpowered by fear and 


steps malefactors tread immediately upon the scaffold. 
The room itself is hidden from their sight; a couple of 
black curtains being suspended across‘it, from the door 
of entrance to that of exit, so as to form a short passage 
or alley. 

The kitchen is completely fitted with coppers, boilers, 
and other utensils necessary to cooking food for so large 
an establishment. Here we may properly introduce the 
dietary which is furnished to the transitory prisoners 
who are confined in Newgate. Every day each male is 
allowed eight ounces, and every female six ounces, of 
bread, with one pint of gruel for breakfast and for sup- 
per. We saw and tasted the bread; it was wholesome, 
quite free from adulteration (an excellence not to be 
relied on by honest purchasers of that article outside 
the prison), and answered to what bakers call ‘ seconds.’ 
On Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, the 


without bone, with a quarter of a pound of potatoes. 
On other days, one pint of soup is substituted, the pro- 
duce of three ounces of meat. That every prisoner may 


legibly painted on a large black board, which is nailed 
up in every ward, and in case he thinks himself stinted, 
he may complain to the governor, to whom access is 
always easy. A reduction of the quantity of food is 
sometimes purposely resorted to as a punishment to 
such as may misbehave themselves during their stay 
in the prison, but in no other cases, ‘Thus we perceive 
that the sustenance provided for the inmates of New- 


Scotland, is able to obtain by the sweat of his brow. 
From the kitchen we returned to the entrance-hall, 
and instead of egressing as we had entered, were con- 
ducted through an anteroom, in which were ranged on 
shelves a grim array of casts from the heads of cele- 


sits a clerk to take note of the commitments and other 
official matters connected with the prison, we were 
politely shown into the street by the governor’s private 
door. We must confess that on reaching the open 
thoroughfare we breathed more freely; for, despite the 
improved unprison-like appearance of Newgate, it is a 
melancholy place to visit even for an hour. 


SEEING THE COUNTRY BY STEAM. 
*To THe Lovers oF THE RoMANTIC AND BEAUTIFUL.— 


triy r offered to the public, has been opened up by 
the ing of Mr Percy’s new fast coach, “ Lightning,” 


will leave the Turf Hotel every morning at six a.™., 
reaching the station in time for breakfast and the second 
morning train for B. From B. a steamer starts for L. 
half an hour after the arrival of the train, so that parties 
ean be taken there, have an hour and a half for dinner, 
and then proceed by the six o’clock train for D., whence 


to C.; thus allowing them to pass over upwards of 200 
miles of the finest country in one day.—N. B. Tickets 


and drivers, may be had at the Lightning office.’ 

Captivated by this tempting notice, I rode into C., 
secured a ticket, put up at the Turf, and went to bed 
full of hope for the morrow. What a delightful thing 
it is to dream! None of your airy fantastic dreamings, 
where you are haunted with the dread of sinking 
through the filmy firmament into which you are exalted ; 
none of your scenes of bustling human enjoyment, where 
the suspicion of insincerity is apt to intrude upon your 
happiest moments ; but a dream of nature, where every- 
thing is bright and veritable—the waters calm and 
sunlit —the turf green and soft— the flowers sweetly 
scented—and the music——— 


Rap, tap, tap! 


be fully aware of what he is entitled to, the dietary is | 


gate is infinitely better than that which most agricul- | 
tural labourers in England, or any husbandman in | 


brated malefactors. Passing through an office in which | 


One of the speediest, most delightful, and economical , 


between C. and the railway station at 8S. The Lightning | 


an evening: train will convey them by the eastern line _ 


clearing the whole route, without any extras for guards 


dinner consists of the above quantities of bread, with | 
three ounces of meat weighed after it is dressed and 
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Was ever dream so interrupted by the officious hand 
of a waiter? Come in. 

Half-past five, ‘sir—and here is hot water. 

And what sort of weather? 

Beautiful morning, sir—only the wind’s a little in the 
east; but that will be nothing once the day’s fairly up. 

Rap, tap! 

Well? 

Boots, sir—allow me to fasten your straps, sir. 
way, sir—cup of coffee in the parlour, sir. 

Cream ? 

Yes, sir! Sorry—none till eight, sir; but here is some 
of last—— 

. Coat, sir! That’s the horn, sir—start in a minute, 
sir. 
Why, it is not ten minutes since I got up yet. 

Clock must be behind, sir—passengers all taken their 
seats—kept the box for you, sir. Back at ten, sir?— 
something hot, sir?—same bedroom, sir? 

This side, sir—care of the wheel, sir—your umbrella, 


This 


sir. 

Thus had a quarter of an hour seen me knocked up, 
booted, coffee’d, coated, and seated on the Lightning; 
and away we rattled through the yet unawakened streets 
of C. Unless during the hasty minute that was grudg- 
ingly spent in picking up an additional passenger, I saw 
nothing of C. save rows of painted fronts, fastened 
window-boards, and gilded signs; and these reeled and 
danced and mingled in my eye like so many phantas- 
magoria, so rapidly were we wheeled along. For aught 
that I could discern, the gilded lamb might have been 
the brushmaker’s boar, and the comb-manufacturer’s 
elephant might have been safely substituted for the 
hatter’s beaver. _I do recollect, however, of a tall 
chimney-stalk, to the top of which two bricklayers 
were being hoisted—the impression being deepened by 
the driver’s remark, that he ‘shouldn’t on no account 
like to travel in such a wehicle.’ About as safe there 
as in the Lightning, if you go on at such a rate. 
* Bless you, no, sir; this is nothing to what we do when 
once clear of the town.’ And true it was; for, on 
rounding another corner, we were spinning along at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour, to be in time for the nine 
o’clock train at S., allowing half an hour for breakfast. 

The route between C. and S. is described by the guide- 
book as one of the most picturesque in the island, ‘ pre- 
senting a succession of hill and valley, well-wooded 


| estates, castellated mansions, and abounding withal in 


| historical associations.’ 


As to hill and valley, these I 
can answer for, for a more breakneck drive could not 
well be imagined ; but as to its beauties, I had no sooner 
fixed my eye on a picturesque spot, than whisk wegt the 
Lightning, and a clump of wood or a shag noll 
blotted it out from my vision. It was of no use to at- 
tempt the landscape, so I betook myself to the country 
seats; but here I was even worse; for before I could 
learn the name, the owner, and one third of the history 
of number one, numbers two and three stood displaying 
their fronts in the morning sun, and claiming their share 
of attention. Besides, the dread of an overturn kept 
my eye about as much on the road as on the country, 
so that all was confusion and jumble; no calm leisurely 
survey, that would enable a man of ordinary capacity to 
receive and arrange his ideas in proper order. 

‘What's the clock, sir?’ interrupted our driver. 
Twenty minutes past eight. ‘Three miles yet, and 
only ten minutes! Come, my chickies, this won’t do;’ 
and away the cattle toiled and steamed as if another 
ten minutes were never to be granted us. 

A little past the "pointed time we were set down at 
S.; but before we were fairly seated in the breakfast- 
room of the ‘ Union, it was found there was only a 
quarter of an hour left for what is usually the pleasantest 
of all meals. As is usual upon such occasions, nothing 
was to be had that was wanted, and everything that 
we did not care for was before us in profusion. Amidst 
orders, counter orders, the bustling of waiters, and the 
struggle of every one for himself, the signal bell rang, 


and I had to declare myself breakfasted, though at the 
moment I could not for my life have told what I had 
ate or drank, or whether indeed I had taken anything 
at all. During the rush of greatcoats, carpet-bags, and 
umbrellas to the railway omnibus, I got a glimpse of 


little town and its trade might have as well been in the 
moon for anything that I could learn. In three minutes 
we were down at the station, and given over to the 
train. 

Pleasant travelling by your railway train, to be sure, 
where one is shot along at the rate of twenty-five miles 
an hour, and where the fields, hedgerows, trees, and 
cattle, seem to the dizzy sight to be equally alive, and 
all equally intent on keeping up a merry dance to the 
music of the wheels. We had sixty or seventy miles 
before us; in other words, a three hours’ trip; a pretty 
fair opportunity, thought I, for picking up a little 
knowledge of the surrounding country. I strained my 
eyes till their very nerves began to crack, for the 
purpose of observing the style of crop and culture on 
either side, but vain was the effort. Every field pre- 
sented the same uniform green, which radiated, circled, 
and wheeled before the eye in misty indiscrimination. 
Nor was there any greater stability of form; for what 
was this minute square was next oblong or round; and 
before I could note the arrangement of the farmstead 
on the left, the mansion on the right was swimming 
away in the distance. In fact I felt as if placed on an 
island, with a current of country sweeping past me on 
both sides with extreme velocity. Baffled in my at- 
tempt to decipher the immediate, I betook myself to 
the remote, trusting, with the poet, that distance might 
lend ‘enchantment to the view ; but in this quarter I 
was even more unfortunate, for the easterly breeze had 
brought a creeping fog, which robed the heights in a 
‘more than azure hue,’ and the level plain was far too 
flat to be interesting. Hedgerows, indistinct masses of 
trees, here a whitewashed front, and there such another, 
a cloud of smoke rising from the chimney of a coal- 
work, and vying in blackness with another sent forth 
by an iron-foundry, formed, so long as I had patience to 
look, the principal parts of the picture. Abandoning 
every idea of scenery, I threw myself back from the 
window, in the hope and with the intention of a conver- 


attempted was a lady right opposite; but so convul- 
sively did she grasp the hand-rail, and so broken were 
her replies, that it appeared absolute cruelty to force 
her to articulate. She had evidently read the last 
‘dreadful railway accident’ in the newspapers, and sat 
expecting every minute to be the victim of a similar ca- 
tastrophe. The next I turned to was evidently a cattle- 
dealer, a man of jolly dimensions, and to whom the 
habit of locomotion had rendered railway, steamboat, or 
stage-coach a matter of equal indifference. Eyeing my 
movement, he shrewdly intercepted me with a remark 
about the weather; and drawing his travelling cap over 
his ears, adjusted himself in a corner, evidently with 


one can do, ’specially if he has been over-hours the night 
before.’ This was an extinguisher to my hopes of con- 
versation in as far as he was concerned; and I could 
have no more ventured upon our only other companion, 
though in a public conveyance, than I would have ob- 
truded into his counting-room. He was over head and 
ears among papers and calculations, evidently on some 
business speculation ; and seemed, from the occasional 
glances which he stole at the surrounding country, to 
be grudging the time consumed in his conveyance. 
Three hours of travel were just to him three hours of 
business. He seemed, indeed, to be one of those souls 
who would consent to be shot from the mouth of a 
cannon, provided it would transport him more quickly 
to his destination ; and had no more notion of the com- 


panionship of travel, than he would have thought of 


sation with one of my fellow-passengers. The first I | 


the intention of sleeping out the rest of the journey. ‘I | 
always does so on a long stage; and it is the best thing | 


the one street and church of S.; saw a considerable stir 
in the getting up of frontages; but beyond this, the | 
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entering into conversation with every one that walked 
with him the same street. Luckily, our destination was 
near at hand, and in less than half an hour we were 
safely set down in the suburbs of B. 

Now, thought I to myself, I shall have a survey of 
this fine thriving port—its docks, streets, and ware- 
houses. It is half an hour yet from the time of embar- 
kation, and a man with ready eye can do a vast deal in 
outline even in thirty minutes, provided he meet with 
no interruption. Out, therefore, I sallied, noticing the 
structure and arrangement of the new station and docks; 
but just as I was making the next turn, a fellow shout- 
ing and waving his hat came coursing behind me. ‘ Going 
with the steamer, sir?’ ‘Yes, half an hour hence.’ 
*She’s goin’ in a few minutes, sir, a-once they take in 
their coals, as the tide is fast falling, owin’ to the easterly 
wind; and if you don’t want to lose your passage, 
you'd better be waitin’ on.’ Most unaccountable again ; 
just as I was in a fair way of enjoying one portion at 
least of my trip, to be thwarted in this way—was ever 
mortal so unfortunate! It was of no use, however, to 
soliloquise. I had engaged for my trip; and if I did 
not choose to move forward, I must either remain where 
I was, or wheel back at double expense the unenjoyed 
route I had passed. Abandoning my ramble round 
B., I stalked sulkily on board the steamer, and in 
fifteen minutes was out on the open sea. Now, said I, 
in a vaunting tone, I shall at least have thirty miles 
of delightful coasting; and so seating myself in a quiet 
nook, and unsheathing a pocket telescope, I began to 
reconnoitre the beautiful villas and snug villages that 
stud that sea-board. Out, out, however, the steamer 
held, every stroke diminishing the distinctness of my 
prospect, till at last I might have as well looked through 
a bit of horn as through the lenses of my telescope. 
* What’s all this for, captain, if you please?” ‘ Why, sir, 
the coast is shoal here, and the falling tide and easterly 
wind compel us to hold out as well as we can. It’s our 
safest course, though not the best for your prospect.’ 
Done again! and so I rushed below in despair, and in 
ten minutes’ time got gloriously sea-sick. Ugh! groaned 
I, and these are the pleasures of travelling. When we 
steered up to the pier of L., it was fully three-quarters 
of an hour beyond the usual time, thus leaving those 
who had a stomach to dine the brief space of forty 
minutes for that important ceremony. As for me, din- 
ner was out of the question; so swallowing a glass of 
brandy and water, I threw myself on the sofa, sick, dis- 
pirited, and discontented. The sofa, like everything 
else, seemed to be leagued against me, for it heaved, 
and rocked, and swung most tremendously; and so I 
sallied out to the open air to await the starting of the 
train by the eastern route for the little seaport I had 
left in the morning. 

Misfortune by this time had overcome my philosophy, 
as well as—I am sorry to own it—my good nature; so 
planting myself in a first class, I drew my cloak around 
me, pulled down my ‘templar’ over ears and eyes, and 
drew a magic circle of sleep between me and the world 
of my fellow-travellers. I heard no one, saw no one, 
and cared not whether the train passed through barren 
moors or paradises of fertility. All that I wished and 
prayed for was to be speedily set down at the spot 
whence I had started. In due time we drew up at the 
southern suburb of C.; and now shame and confusion 
took hold of me. How was I to reply to the hundred 
queries that were sure to be made as to the way in which 
Thad enjoyed my trip? how did the country look? what 
thought I of S., of B., or of L.? All these pierced me 
like so many daggers, till a mischievous thought shot 
across my brain. I shall take note of C. by gaslight, 
describe the magnificence of its streets, the elegance of 
its shops, its blaze, its beauty, and so forth, in such lan- 
guage that my friends at the Turf will not be able to 
discover their own city in the description. I shall check- 
mate them for once, thought I; and as I was gloating 
over this idea, an obsequious tap was made on my 

ulder. ‘Mr Brown, I suppose?’ The same, if you 


please. ‘I have been sent, sir, from the Turf with this 
cab, to bring you quickly up, as Mr Jones is waiting you 
on business. Will you step in, sir?’ I instinctively 
obeyed the request; slam went the door; and away 
went the cab like fury over rough and rattling cause- 
way. When I recovered myself, I reflected on my 
gaslight survey of C., and shouted to the fellow to 
drive slowly ; but he mistook the injunction, and only 
plied the whip with double effect. In ten minutes I 
was fairly set down at the Turf, having since morning 
accomplished a distance exceeding 200 miles, and, as the 
phrase goes, ‘seen the country.’ After supping with 
my friend Jones—whose queries I parried like a fencer 
—I hurried to bed, and passed the night, as I had the 
day, amid the bustle of coaches, railway trains, and 
steamers, which danced, and wheeled, and circled in my 
brain, till the kind hand of ‘ boots’ knocked me up to 
consciousness and breakfast the following morning. 
Such to me at least were the delights of modern tra- 
velling—the beauties of a ‘ pleasure trip’ taken in glow- 
ing June for the avowed purpose of seeing the country. 
Reader, if by your travels you wish to see and learn, 
and inwardly to digest, go by some decent Christian 
conveyance, be it even a carrier’s van; but avoid as you 
would an enemy railway trains, steamboats, and stage- 
coaches that ‘ beat the mail.’ Such whisking and shoot- 
ing through space is too much for ordinary capacities ; 
it allows no time for the mind to receive, handle, and 
store ideas in a proper and methodical manner. The 
senses must either take impressions by halves, and toss 
them to the memory as they come, or despairingly give 
up the task of receiving them at all. We who have 
been accustomed from our youth to a constitutional six 
or eight miles an hour, have no conception of thirty: 
our mental operations are not habituated to such haste ; 
it is absolute cruelty to compel us to live in such a hurry, 
With the next generation, born and trained amid steam 
and bustle, it may be all very well; their perceptions 
will partake of the attributes that surround them, and 
the record of their memory may be kept in stenography, 
instead of, as with us, in a plain Roman hand. Train the 
young, say we, toas much speed as you please; but, for 
humanity’s sake, let us who belong to a declining state 


of things accomplish our final stage at the pace to which | 


we have been so long accustomed. 


DISCIPLINE OF THE EYES. 


TuoveHx vision be one of the most important and the | 


most comprehensive of the senses, it is one that cannot 
be exercised in its full efficiency without considerable 
practice and self-tuition. This fact, well-known in 
theory, was first elucidated by experiment in the case 
of the boy who was cured of blindness at the age of 
fourteen by the celebrated Cheselden. A case of equal 
interest occurred lately in London, a report of which by 
Dr Franz is given in the Philosophical Transactions. 
The leading results in both cases exactly coincide. 

If a person totally blind from birth were, at a mature 
age, and in possession of all his other faculties, at 
once to obtain the full use of his eyes, one would be 
apt to imagine that he would perceive objects around 
him just as other grown-up persons usually do. This, 
however, is by no means the case. There is none of 
the senses so deceptive, taken by itself, as that of 
vision. No just idea can be formed of any object by 
the eye alone; and it is only by the aid and expe- 
rience of the other senses, as well as by repeated prac- 
tice in vision, that an accurate notion of even the 
simplest object can be obtained. To the inexperienced 
eye all objects are flat, or seen only as surfaces. All ob- 
jects too, however near or distant, appear as if in one 
plane; so that form, size, distance, are all indistin- 
guishable. Even colour depends upon proximity to the 
eye, for the brightest objects at a remote distance ap- 
pear dim, and almost colourless. 


The case operated upon by Dr Franz was that of a 


young gentleman of seventeen years of age, the son of a 
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physician. He had been blind from birth. His right 
eye was quite insensible to light, and in that state called 
amaurotic. His left eye contained an opaque lens, or 
cataract; with it he could distinguish a strong light, and 
even vivid colours, but he had no idea of the forms of 
objects. It was on this left eye that the operation was 
performed, and fortunately it proved successful. As 
the young man possessed an intelligent mind, and had 
been carefully educated as far as his condition would 
allow, the opportunity was a favourable one to test the 
accuracy of former experiments. 

‘On opening the eye,’ says Dr Franz, ‘for the first 
time on the third day after the operation, I asked the 
patient what he could see. He answered that he saw 
an extensive field of light, in which everything ap- 
peared dull, confused, and in motion. He could not 
distinguish objects, and the pain produced by the light 


forced him to close the eye immediately.’ Two days 
afterwards the eye was again exposed. ‘He now de- 
scribed what he saw as a number of ue watery 


spheres, which moved with the movements of the eye; 
| but when the eye was at rest, remained stationary, and 
| then partially covered each other. Two days after 
| this the eye was again opened: the same phenomena 
| were again observed, but the spheres were less opaque, 
and somewhat transparent—their movements more 
steady, and they appeared to cover each other more 
than before. He was now for the first time capable, as 
he said, to look through the spheres, and to perceive 
a difference, but merely a difference, in the surrounding 
| objects. When he directed his eye steadily towards an 
| object, the visual impression was painful and imperfect, 
and the intolerance of light obliged him to desist. The 
appearance of spheres diminished daily; they became 
smaller, clearer, and more pellucid, and after two weeks 
disappeared. Dark brown spots (musce_ volitantes) 
floated before the eye every time it was opened; and 
when shut, especially towards evening, dark blue, violet, 
and red colours appeared in an upward and outward 
direction.’ 

As soon as the state of the patient permitted, the 
following experiments on his sense of vision were insti- 
tuted. They were performed in succession, and on 
different days, so as not to fatigue the eye too much. 
In the first experiment, silk ribbons of different colours, 
fastened on a black ground, were employed to show, first 
the primitive, and then the complementary colours. The 
| patient recognised the different colours, with the excep- 
| tion of yellow and green, which he frequently con- 
| founded, but could distinguish when both were exhibited 
at the same time. Gray pleased him best, because this 
colour, he said, produ an agreeable and grateful 
sensation. The effect of red, orange, and yellow was 
painful, but not disagreeable; that of violet and brown 
not painful, but very disagreeable; the latter he called 
ugly. Black produced subjectioned colours, and white 
occasioned the recurrence of musce volitantes in a most 
vehement degree. 

In the second experiment, the patient sat with his 
back to the light, and kept his eye closed. A sheet of 
paper, on which two strong black lines had been drawn 
—the one horizontal, the other vertical—was placed be- 
fore him at the distance of about three feet. He was 
now allowed to open the eye, and, after attentive exa- 
mination, he called the lines by their right denomina- 
tions. When he was asked to point out with his finger 
the horizontal line, he moved his hand slowly, as if 
feeling, and pointed to the vertical line; but after a 
short time, observing his error, he corrected himself. 
The outline in black, of a square six inches in diameter, 
within which a circle had been drawn, and within the 
latter a triangle, was, after careful examination, recog- 
nised and correctly described by him. When he was 
asked to point out either of the figures, he never moved 
his hand directly and decidedly, but always as if feel- 
ing, and with the greatest caution: he pointed them 
out, , ly. A line consisting of angles, or 
@ zig-zag and a spiral line, both drawn on a sheet of 


paper, he observed to be different, but could not de- 
scribe them otherwise than by imitating their forms 
with his finger in the air. He said he had no idea of 
these figures. 

In a third experiment, light being admitted into the 
room at one window only, to which the patient’s back 
was turned, a solid cube and a sphere, each four inches 
in diameter, were placed before and on a level with the 
eye at the distance of three feet. Allowing him to move 
the head in a lateral direction no more than was neces- 
sary to compensate the point of view of the right eye, 
which was visionless, he was now desired to open his 
eye, and say what the objects were. After attentively 
examining them, he said he saw a quadrangular and a 
circular figure, and after some consideration he pro- 
nounced the One a square and the other a disc. His 
eye being again closed, the cube was taken away, and 
a flat disc of equal size placed next to the sphere. On 
opening his eye, he observed no difference in these ob- 
jects, but regarded them both as discs. The solid cube 
was now placed in a somewhat oblique position before 
the eye, and close beside it a figure cut out of paste- 
board, representing a plain outline prospect of the cube 
when in this position: both objects he took to be some- 
thing like flat quadrates. A pyramid placed before him 
with one of its sides towards his eye, he saw as a plain 
triangle. This object was now turned a little, so as to 
present two of its sides to view, but rather more of one 
side than of another. After considering it for a long 
time, he said that this was a very extraordinary figure ; 
it was neither a triangle, nor a quadrangle, nor a circle. 
He had no idea of it, and could not describe it. When 
subsequently the three solid bodies, the sphere, the cube, 
and the triangle were placed in his hands, he was much 
surprised that he had not recognised them as such by 
sight, as he was well acquainted with these solid mathe- 
matical figures by touch. 

There was another peculiarity in his impressions: 
when he first began to look at objects, they all ap- 
peared to him so near, that he was sometimes afraid of 
eoming in contact with them, though many were in 
reality at a great distance. He saw everything much 
larger than he had supposed, from the idea obtained 
by his sense of touch. All moving, and especially living 
objects, such as men and horses, appeared to him very 
large. If he wished to form an estimate of the distance 
of objects from his own person, or of two objects from 
each other, without moving from his place, he exa- 
mined the objects from different points of view, by | 
turning his head to the right and to the left. Of per- | 
spective in pictures,he had of course no idea. He could 
distinguish the individual objects in a painting, but 
could not understand the meaning of the whole picture. 
It appeared to him unnatural, for instance, that the 
figure of a man represented in the front of the picture | 
should be larger than a house or a mountain in the back- 
ground. Every surface appeared to him perfectly flat. 
Thus, though he knew very well by his touch that the 
nose was prominent, and the eyes sunk deeper in the 
head, he saw the human face only as a plane. Though 
he possessed an excellent memory, this faculty was at 
first quite deficient as regarded vision: he was not able, 
for example, to recognise visitors unless he heard them 
speak, till he had seen them very frequently. Even 
when he had seen an object repeatedly, he could form 
no idea of its visible qualities in his imagination, with- 
out having the real objects before him. Formerly, 
when he had dreamt of persons—of his parents, for in- 
stance—he felt them, and heard their voices, but never 
saw them; but now, after having seen them frequently, 
he saw them also in his dreams. 

The human face pleased him more than any other 
object presented to his view. The eyes he thought 
most beautiful, especially when in motion; the nose 
disagreeable, on account of its form and great promi- 
nence; the movement of the lower jaw in eating he 
considered very ugly. Although the newly-acquired 
sense afforded him pleasures, the great number 
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of strange and extraordinary sights was often disagree- 
able and wearisome to him. He said that he saw too 
much novelty, which he could not comprehend; and 
even though he could see both near and remote objects 
very well, he would nevertheless continually have re- 
course to the use of the sense of touch. 

Such are the nature of our impressions in early in- 
fancy, before vision becomes to us a true exposition of 
the forms and relative positions of objects. And such 
is the effect of habit and association, that the actual 
deceptions which the sense of sight, when taken alone, 
is continually presenting to us, can only be appreciated 
or detected by the philosophic inquirer. 


THE COUNTESS IDA OF HAHN-HAHN. 


Durrne the last ten years, the authoress whose name 
heads this article has obtained an extensive popularity 
in Germany. Though a woman of undoubted genius, 
she is somewhat eccentric—a peculiarity over which 
her parentage and education must have exercised much 
influence. Her father, Count Charles Frederick von 
Hahn, served in the army of the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenberg Schwerin in the war which was put an end to 
at Waterloo. Unfortunately, he had a passion for 
theatricals, and when peace was proclaimed, the count 
absented himself from -his estates at Tressow, in Meck- 
lenberg, and actually became the manager of a company 
of players. He so impaired his property by indulgence 
in his favourite pursuit, that it was found necessary to 
place it in the hands of trustees. Another conse- 


| quence of his erratic mode of life was, that his daughter’s 


childhood was deprived of the advantages of a settled 
home, and of the immediate guidance and direction of a 
father. She lived with her mother at Rostock, then in 
New Brandenburg, and, after 1821, in the Griefswald, 
where she was married in 1826 to the wealthy Count 
Frederick William Adolphus von Hahn, of the older 
branch of the house of Hahn, or Hahn Baselow. This 
union was productive of much unhappiness, and was 
dissolved in the year 1829. Nor were all the countess’s 
troubles consequent on the marriage state. It was her 
misfortune to be afflicted with the peculiarity of vision 
known as a ‘squint; and, attracted by the fame of 
the celebrated Dr Dieffenbach, she allowed him to ope- 
rate; but the result was unfavourable. After a time 
she lost the use of one eye entirely, and was for some 
time apprehensive of becoming totally blind. This 
incident made a great noise in Germany, for it created 
a furious paper war between ‘thé oculist and his im- 
petuous patient. He maintainedthat she lost her sight 
from imprudently reading and writing by candle-light 
on the very evening after the operation ; she, on the other 
side, persisting that the whole blame was attributable 
to the negligence of her medical attendant after the 
operation was performed. So perseveringly was the 
dispute carried on, that the countess’s eye became the 
current topic of conversation in all the literary and 
medical circles of society throughout Germany. 

To console herself for her misfortunes, the countess 
took to literature and travelling; and those who have 
watched her career, must admit that, if activity and in- 
dustry be any consolation for trouble, she must have 
completely forgotten hers. Since 1835, she has visited 
Switzerland, Vienna twice, Italy twice, Spain, France, 
Sweden, Syria, and Constantinople. Since the same date 
she has written seven novels and five books of travel, 
not one of which but has met with a large share of 
public attention ; some of them having been translated 
into both French and English. 

The novels of this authoress, though adapted for Ger- 
man tastes, would find little favour with our more 
matter-of-fact nation. They abound in over-wrought 
delineations of passion and sentiment, and with events 
a little too melodramatic to be probable. From her 
books of travel, on the contrary, much that is sen- 
sible in opinion and graphic in description is to be 


gleaned, and it is our present purpose to afford our 
readers a few specimens of this eccentric but amusing 
lady’s literary skill and humour as a descriptive tourist. 

Among her most diverting descriptions, is that which 
occurs in ‘A Traveller’s Letters’ (Reisebriefe) on the 
Spanish roads. Crossing the Pyrenees from France 
near the Mediterranean, she halts at Figueras to dine, 
and there the French vehicle in which she had been 
recently travelling was exchanged for a Spanish one 
drawn by no fewer than nine mules. ‘I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I saw the whole herd getting into 
motion. In Germany, we are thankful if our coachman 
is able to drive four in hand; but only think of a man 
undertaking to manage nine steeds at once! Each mule 
had its particular name, such as Pajarito, Galando, 
Amorosa, &c. The mayoral (so the coachman is called) 
kept up a constant conversation with his cattle, calling 
the creatures by name, scolding the lazy, praising the 
diligent, and guiding the whole team apparently more 
by his voice than with his reins. By the side ran the 
zagal, a boy with a whip, who contributed his share to 
the animation of the coursers, threw himself upon the 
front mule when we crossed a river or passed a sharp 
corner, and when he was tired of running, jumped up 
beside the mayoral, and rested for a few minutes on the 
driver's seat. 
so. At Perpignan they told me the chaussée to Bar- 
celona was as good as a French road. This was saying 
little enough; but the fact is, that after we had got 
clear of the Pyrenees, we found no road at all, but had 
to ford rivers, to drive through ditches, to cross bogs, 
and to climb over precipices, and all that the best way 
we could. 
should be cared for by a government, are deplorably 
neglected.’ 

In an article on a book called ‘ Beyond the Mountains,’ 
which we drew up some time since,* we extracted a 
not dissimilar passage. 


Gautier, was no other than the Countess Ida! 
certainly kept up her assumed character admirably. 


She 


The work from which the above extract is taken | 


abounds in shrewd reflections on the fallen condition 
of Spain. The following is piquant and true :— Alas! 
to be poor is no greater hardship than to be rich, for 
our wants increase with our power of gratifying them ; 


but to decome poor, that is bitter; for it carries with it | 


an involuntary feeling of a fall! How much more, then, 
when it is a nation that has become poor. Spain is not 
poor, they will tell me, for it possesses inexhaustible 
resources within its own soil; but of what worth are 
those resources to people who know not how to bring 
them into play? In the time of the Moors, Spain con- 
tained twenty millions of inhabitants—some say thirty 
—now it does not contain ten. The land was then rich 
and flourishing, and sufficed for all the wants of a luxu- 
rious population. Of course it must then have possessed 
resources that became dormant in proportion as the 
population melted together. The land remains uncul- 
tivated, because roads and canals are wanting for the 
conveyance ef its produce. The plains of Castile grow 
the finest wheat in the world, and when grown, it is 
given to the pigs, because the grower has no means 
of conveying it to a market. There is no trade except 
along the coast, and even there it is almost exclusively 
in the hands of smugglers. The land that once mono- 
polised the trade of both the Indies—the land that could 
fit out the Invincible Armada for the conquest of Eng- 
land—possesses at present not a single man-of-war, and 
has no commerce but what is carried on by smugglers!’ 

During her subsequent journey through Sweden, the 
countess visited that interesting personage, Miss Frede- 
rika Bremer, whose quiet pictures of northern domestic 
life have rendered her so celebrated throughout the rest 
of Europe. ‘I visited Miss Frederika Bremer at Arsta, 
which is her estate. It is three Swedish miles from Stock- 


* A Man of Fashion in Spain ; vol. 12, p. 300. 


The roads were frightful—indescribably | 


Roads and bridges, and everything that | 


It turns out that the ‘Man | 
of Fashion,’ who wrote under the name of Theophile | 
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_ tirely covered with books, papers, and writing apparatus; 
| and the rest of the furniture is in a style which seems 


holm : she lives there with her mother and younger sister 
during the greater part of the year. The two last-men- 
tioned ladies passed last winter in Nizza. She remained 
at home : she does not like the trouble and disturbance of 
travelling. She remained seven months—seven Swedish 
winter months—all alone at Arsta, without seeing any 
one but the maid-servant who attended her. I would 
not believe that any one could endure such seclusion, if 
she had not told it me herself. Arsta has its little histo- 
rical recollections. In the great meadow, Gustavus 
Adolphus assembled and mustered the army with which 
he first went as king to Livonia, and he dwelt with his 
wife and daughter in the wooden house which still 
stands near the present dwelling-house. The latter is 
of stone, square and handsome, with large lofty rooms: 
it was built during the thirty years’ war. The surround- 
ing country is not cheerful—at least it did not appear 
so to me, perhaps because it was a dull, cloudy day. The 
trees looked dingy, the lawn gray, and the sea was 
faintly seen in the distance. A walk was proposed, but 
I, who am generally so fond of the fresh air, preferred 
not going out: without there was nothing to tempt me, 
and within it was so comfortable. I can understand 
that one must feel very much attached to home here. I 
begged Miss Frederika to show me her room: it is as 
simple as a cell. To me it would be in the highest 
degree uncomfortable, for it is a corner room, with a 
window on two sides, so that there is a thorough light, 
and no curtains. Three square tables stand in it, en- 


simply to invite one to sit down upon sofa and chair, 
but not to lie down, or lean or lounge upon them, as I 
would willingly have done. It is the same with me on 
a journey as at home. I take a fancy to some particular 
table or chair, and the want of elegance or convenience 
is displeasing tome. Wherever I am travelling or living, 
I must have everything comfortable and soft and warm 
about me; not so much hard wood, or so many sharp 
corners. On the walls of this room there are a few pic- 
tures. “That is a genuine Teniers; but I know you 
will not like it,” said Miss Bremer, smiling, and pointing 
to a picture which represents a peasant filling his to- 
bacco pipe. I said frankly that I did not. I very often 
said “no” when she said “ yes;” but that did not signify. 
* * She succeeded in conquering the difficulty of 
speaking in a language in which she is not accustomed 
to think, and said what she wished to say quite simply, 
naturally, and clearly, sometimes in French, sometimes 
in German. She has beautiful, thoughtful eyes, and a 
clear, broad, I might almost say a solid, forehead, with 
distinct, finely-marked eyebrows, which move when she 
speaks, especially when a sudden thought bursts into 
speech : this is very becoming to her. She has a small 
and light figure, and was dressed in black silk. In her 
antechamber there were two large book-cases filled with 
books in Swedish, German, French, and English : I think 
there were Italian also. In the schools, German is taught 
after Swedish. Goethe and Schiller have never been 
translated into Swedish, yet every one has read them. 
Our books have a much greater advantage in Sweden 
than Swedish books have with us. Translations are 
always colourless lithographs of the original, and some- 
times they are wretched daubs. Miss Bremer draws 
portraits extremely well in miniature with water-colours, 
and has a very interesting album of such heads, all 
executed by herself, to which she has added mine.’ 
These two authoresses present a striking contrast. The 


guest a dashing, fashionable countess, fond of gaiety and 
the world; the hostess a humble-minded, unpretending | 
private gentlewoman, living in peace and retirement. 
None of the countess’s works have met with such | 
an extended popularity as her ‘ Letters of a German | 
Countess,’ written from, and on her way to, the Kast. | 
Several English translations have been made from | 
them; that before us being by the clever author of 
‘Caleb Stukely.’ In the letter to her brother dated 
from Pesth, there is some useful information conveyed | 


with the countess’s peculiar vivacity. ‘We reached 
Pesth during the celebration of one of the four great 
fairs held annually in the city. The inns, coffee-houses, 
and restaurants of every grade are thronged with 
people, and the streets are one great sea of traffic. 
On the other side, at Ofen, matters are as quiet. 
Ofen is the older and smaller town, lying on the hill- 
side. High up, on the right, is the castle, the resi- 
dence of the palatine; on the left is the observatory : 
various government buildings and a few convents are 
seen in different directions. From the heights you 
overlook not only the river and all Pesth, which, by the 
way, lies very low, and is on that account seriously ex- 
posed to inundations, but the country far and wide in 
its level uniformity. Pesth, in other respects, is a 
handsome, regularly built town, with large houses and 
straight streets; 60,000 inhabitants (whose trade and 
commerce are much facilitated by low position and 
proximity of water), a pretty theatre, a museum now 
building, and a chain-bridge in embryo. The comple- 
tion of the last is impeded, as I hear, by the determina- 
tion of the Hungarian nobles not to pay the toll which 


is indispensable to the defraying of the expenses. They | 


maintain that the people hitherto have paid it, and 
that they shall continue so to do. 

‘ Ofen and Pesth have so arranged matters, that they 
represent the capital of Hungary between them; for the 
former is the seat of the palatine of the empire, and of 
the high political and military authorities, whilst the 
latter is the central point of Hungarian commerce. As 
for curiosities, grand buildings, antiquities, museums, 
and churches, Pesth knows of no such things; nay, 


what is more astonishing, she is without a promenade, | 


and that at Ofen is miserable in the extreme. Probably 


the folks prefer the Italian fashion of taking the air in | 
a carriage, and if they do walk, to wander about the | 


streets. And indeed the whole aspect of life here is 
very southerly. The people do not merely walk in the 


streets, but they actually sit, work, eat, drink, and sleep | 


there. Every third house is a café, surrounded by a 
broad verandah, and supplied with sofas and blooming 


oleander trees; and an incredible quantity of fruit— | 


grapes, plums, melons, and water-melons—the latter in 
heaps—are exposed for sale. Lazzaroni-like, the unem- 
ployed labourers lie upon the thresholds of the house- 
doors, or across their own barrows, enjoying the luxury 
of a mid-day slumber. Women sit gossiping before the 
houses and suckling their young. The dark eye, the 
loud deep voice, and here and there the piercing glance, 
all are southern. * * Since for the last two days I have 
done nothing but roam from street to street, gazing right 
and left, I can speak of nothing but what my eyes en- 
countered there. Oh, would that I could draw! 
not extraordinary that I can do nothing that I have 


been taught, at least for the teaching of which I have | 


had masters, and that the only thing which I have not 


been taught, namely, to write a book, Icando? I am | 


really surprised that painters of domestic life do not 
come here: they might procure the finest subjects. 
Under the doorway of a spacious house, a fruiterer had 
very carelessly spread his commodities, consisting of 
water-melons, upon the ground; he himself lay beside 
them, a beautiful oleander was above him, and in his 
mouth was the darling pipe, whose spiral cloud he 
watched intently as it ascended into air. The broad 
hat gave an additional shade to his already dark visage, 
and the contrast between his black, stern head, and the 
delicate rose-coloured blossoms which were waving 
above him, was splendid. ‘The extensive trade in soap, 
entirely carried on in the open streets, is unpleasant to 
the eyes and nose, especially during the present melting 
weather. Hungary, with the Carpathian mountains to 
the north, is much warmer than the neighbourhood of 
Vienna, which lies north of the mountains of Styria. 
The exhibition of manufactures and works of industry, 
now open, was full of interest. The best productions 
are those of the cabinet-maker and leather-workera. 
The silks and minor articles of luxury look neither tasty 
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nor finished, as the English say, and as we Germans 
know not how to say, simply because the point itself is 
one we cannot reach.’ 

Arrived in Constantinople, the countess visited the 
slave-market, on which her observations are pointed 
and new. The market ‘itself is not very inviting—an 
irregular space, surrounded by damp galleries. In these 
galleries sit the salesmen with coffee and chibouque, the 
overseers, the purchasers, and the simply curious; and 
in the narrow, dark, low chambers, which have a door 
and grated window opening to the galleries, are kept 
the noble wares. One group is placed in the middle of 
the court for inspection, or rather is seated, for they are 
squatted upon mats as usual. Let us contemplate them. 
Oh, horror! dreadful, revolting sight! Summon your 
whole faculty of imagination—picture to yourself mon- 
sters—and you still fail to conceive such objects as yon 
negresses, from whom your outraged eye recoils with 
loathing. But the Georgians, the Circassians—the love- 
liest women in the world—where are they? Not here! 
No, dearest brother, the white slaves are kept separate 
in Tophana; thence they are conducted to the harem 
for inspection, and only by the greatest favour, and 
under especial escort, can you be admitted to a view of 
them. Here are only blacks, and with the monstrous 
spectacle you must fain content yourself. There they 
sit! A coarse gray garment envelops the figure; 
coloured glass rings encircle the wrists; coloured glass 
beads the neck; the hair is cut short. You are 
struck, first, with the depressed forehead, squeezed 
over the eyebrows, as in the Cretins; then with the 
large, rolling, inexpressive eye; then with the nose, 
innocent of a bridge, a great misshapen mass; then 
with the mouth, and the frightful animal formation of 
projecting jaw-bone, and gaping dlack lips (red lips, on 
the Moor, is a European fancy, which reality does not 
sanction); then with the long-fingered, ape-like hands, 
and hideous colourless nails; then with the meagre 
spindleshanks and projecting heel; then, and most of 
all, with the incredible animalism of the whole thing, 
form and expression combined. The colour varies: here 
it is bright black, there somewhat brown, and here again 
grayish. They give out no signs of life; they stare at 
us with the same unconscious gaze that they fix upon 
each other. A purchaser approaches, examines them ; 
women-buyers make their remarks upon them; they 
are indifferent to all. They are measured in their 
length and breadth like a bale of goods; scanned and 
tried in their hands, hips, feet, teeth, like a horse. They 
submit to everything without dislike, without anger, 
without sorrow. It is much that the exhibition pro- 
ceeds with decency; that is to say, with so-called de- 
cency: the creatures do not lay aside their garments, 
which reach from the neck down to the calf of the leg. 
Now they are selected, bid for, cheapened. Do buyer 
and seller agree, the slave departs with her master or 
mistress. Do they not, she seats herself again upon the 
mat, unconcerned about her fate.’ 

When in Egypt, the countess visited the residence of 
the pasha, Mehemet Ali, at Schubra, near Cairo, which 
‘is a garden on the Nile, with a country house, of which 
the viceroy is very fond. You can imagine nothing 
more pleasant and less pretending than the entrance 
into this garéen. The gateway has acquired an irregular 
form from the mass of creeping plants with blue flowers 
which climb about it, and which give you the notion of 
entering beneath two trees. The garden itself does not 
at all resemble that of Ibrahim Pasha upon Rouda; it 
is more Oriental; that is to say, it is a fruit-garden, 
but very differently kept and tended to the wildernesses 
of Damascus. Firm paths, paved with shells and little 

bbles, which enclose at ws squares of oranges and 
lemons, and are bordered with lowly-cut hedges of 


- myrtle; shady archways, that terminate at basins for 


water; elevated kiosks, with a prospect of the Nile, 
which streams through the fields like a flowing mantle 
of silver; such are the constituent parts. Let me, how- 
ever, not forget the Great Fountain, which is really 


superb. An oblong portico, borne by marble columns, 
surrounds a sheet of water, to which marble steps con- 
duct, and upon which you can go about in small boats. 
In the four corners are fixed marble lions spouting forth 
water ; and from the middle of the basin there rises a 
marble balcony upon crocodiles, who are also spitting 
water. Four pavilions, with chambers, are attached to 
the rounded edges of the portico, so that this fantastic 
building is really half fountain, half kiosk.’ Of the 
pasha himself she adds, in a succeeding page: ‘I wrote 
to you, dear Clara, how Mehemet Ali contrived to raise 
himself from the subordinate position of a captain of 
Albanian troops to be hereditary pasha of the empire 
of the Pharaohs. I saw the oi pasha twice during my 
numerous promenades to Schubra, where his spring re- 
sidence is situated. Everybody may visit the garden, 
even when he is in it; and as he always dines in the 
open air, amidst myrtle hedges and orange trees, close 
to a fountain, one can easily see him. I was once with 
Madame von Laurin in the beautiful marble fountain 
kiosk, when it was suddenly announced that he was 
coming. We saw no reason whatever why we should 
take flight, after the manner of Mahommedan women, 
and therefore remained as near as was permitted us. 
He politely greeted us. He has a small red countenance, 
a magnificent white beard, a somewhat stooping car- 
riage, and the resolute but shaken gait of a robust old 
man. He wore the red tarbusch, and a dark-green 
robe, furred with sable. He receives foreigners with 
pipe and coffee, without any ceremony, introduced by 
their consuls. I asked my travelling companion what 
was the prevailing expression of his countenance. 
“ Animated and friendly.” “Something of the friend- 
liness of the cat?” I inquired again. “Yes; somewhat, 
certainly.” He was of opinion that if one could speak 
Turkish with him, one might hear many uncivilised 
but clever things: as it was, in spite of the tedious in- 
terpretation, he answered with great readiness, and 
well. He speaks only his bad Albanian Turkish; he 


cannot write at all: he learned to read at forty years of | 


age—is not that pretty ? 


Ibrahim Pasha (the pasha’s | 


son) speaks and writes Turkish, Persian, and Arabic. | 


(Apropos of this, it occurs to me to say that the Arabs 
have never learnt a word of Turkish. Here, if you 


please, is a genuine expression of hatred on the part of | 


a people enslaved for 300 years). Ibrahim is said to 
have generally a more solid judgment, more delibera- 
tion, and more consistency in his transactions, than his 


father, who is subject to violent fits of passion; but | 


Ibrahim is accused of avarice. He lives very much 
withdrawn from affairs at his country residence, Cube, 
on the road to Heliopolis, and comes rarely to his 
palace of Cassr-el- Ain.” 

As Germany is by no means overstocked with lively, 
vivacious writers, the countess has made some welcome 
additions to their literature. When not abroad, she re- 
sides alternately in Berlin and Dresden, receiving the 
homage due as much to her literary acquirements as to 
her rank and lineage. 


BROCK THE SWIMMER* 


Amonest the sons of labour, there are none more deserv- 
ing of their hard earnings than that class of persons deno- 
minated Beachmen, on the shores of this kingdom. To 
those unacquainted with maritime affairs, it may be as well 
to observe, that these men are bred to the sea from their 
earliest infancy, are employed in the summer months very 
frequently as regular sailors or fishermen, and during the 
autumn, winter, and spring, when gales are most frequent 
on our coast, in going off in boats to vessels in distress in 
all weathers, at the imminent risk of their lives ; fishing up 
Jost anchors and cables, and looking out for waifs (that is, 
anything abandoned or wrecked) which the winds and waves 


* We gather the present account of this remarkable man from a 
paper in the Sporting Magazine for July 189% 
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may have cast in their way. In our seaports these persons 
are usually divided into —— between whom the 
greatest rivalry exists in regard to the beauty and swiftness 
of their boats, and their dexterity in managing them: this 
too often leads to feats of the greatest daring, which the 
widow and the orphan have long to deplore. To one of 
these companies, known by the name of ‘ Layton’s,’ whose 
rendezvous and ‘look-out’ is close to Yarmouth Jetty, 
Brock belongs, and of him the following anecdote is re- 
corded. 

About 1 Pp. M., on the 6th of October 1835, a vessel was ob- 
served at sea from this station with a signal flying for a pilot, 
bearing east distant about twelve miles. In a space of time 
incredible to those who have not witnessed the launching 
of a large boat on a like occasion, the yawl ‘ Increase,’ 
eighteen tons burden, belonging to Layton’s gang, with ten 
men and a London branch pilot, was under weigh steering 
for the object of their enterprise. ‘I was as near as pos- 


| sible being left on shore,’ said Brock to me; ‘for at the 
| time the boat was getting down to the breakers, I was 


looking at Manby’s apparatus for saving the lives of persons 
on a wreck then practising, and but for the “ singing out ” 
of my messmates, which caught my ear, should have been 
too late ; but I reached in time to jump in with wet feet.’ 
About four o’clock they came up with the vessel, which 
proved to be a Spanish brig, Paquette de Bilboa, laden with 
a general cargo, and bound from Hamburg to Cadiz, leaky, 
and both pumps at work. After a great deal of chaffering 
and haggering in regard to the amount of salvage (always 
the case with foreigners), and some little altercation with 
part of the boat’s crew as to which of them should stay 
with the vessel, T. Layton (a Gatt pilot), J. Woolsey, and 
George Darling, boatmen, were finally chosen to assist in 
pumping and piloting her into Yarmouth harbour, The re- 
mainder of the crew of the yawl were then sent away. The 
brig at this time was about five miles to the eastward of 
the Newarp Floating Light, off Winterton on the Norfolk 
coast, the weather looking squally. On passing the light in 
their homeward course, a signal was made for them to go 
alongside, and they were requested to take on shore a sick 
man, and the poor fellow being comfortably placed upon 
some jackets and spare coats, they again shoved off and set 
all sail (three lugs): they had a fresh breeze from the W. 
8. W. And now again my readers shall have Brock’s own 
words :— There was little better than a pint of liquor in 
the boat, which the Spaniard had given us, and the bottle 
had passed once round, each man taking a mouthful, and 
about half of it was thus consumed. Most of us had got a 
bit of bread or biscuit in his hand, making a sort of light 
meal, and into the bargain I had hold of the main-sheet. 
We had passed the buoy of the Newarp a few minutes, and 
the light was about two miles astern: we had talked of our 
job (that is, our earnings), and had just calculated that by 
ten o’clock we should be at Yarmouth.’ This hope proved 
fallacious. ‘ Without the slightest notice of its approach, 
aterrific squall from the northward took the yawl’s sails 
flat aback, and the ballast, which they had trimmed to 
windward, being thus suddenly changed to leeward, she 
was upset in an instant.’ 

This dreadful catastrophe plunged all who were on board 
the yawl or boat into the sea. ‘It was terrible,’ said 
Brock, ‘ to listen to the cries of the poor fellows, some of 
whom could swim, while others could not. Mixed with 
the hissing of the water and the howlings of the storm, I 
heard shrieks for mercy, and some that had no meaning but 
what arose from fear. I struck out, to get clear of the crowd, 
and in a few minutes there was no noise, for most of the 
men had sunk ; and on turning round, I saw the boat was 
still kept from going down by the wind having got under 
the sails. I then swam back to her, and assisted an old 
man to get hold of one of her s The boat’s side was 
about three feet under water, and for a few minutes I stood 
upon her ; but I found she was gradually settling down, and 
when up to my chest, [ again left her and swam away, and 
now for the first time began to think of my own awful con- 
dition. My companions were all drowned, at least I su 
pone so. How long it was up to this period from the 

at's capsizing I cannot exactly = § in such cases, sir, 
there is no time: but now I reflected that it was half-past 
six P.M. just before the accident occurred ; that the nearest 
land at the time was six miles distant ; that it was dead 
low water, and the flood-tide setting off the shore, making 
to the southward ; therefore, should I ever reach the land, 
it would take me at least fifteen miles setting up with the 
flood before the ebb would assist me.’ 


At this moment a rush horse-collar covered with old net- | 
ting, which had been used as one of the boat's fenders, | 
floated close to him, which he laid hold of, and, getting his 


knife out, he stripped it of the network, and, by putting | 


his left hand through it, was supported till he had cut the | 
waistband of his petticoat trousers, which then fell off. His | 
striped frock, waistcoat, and neckcloth, were also simi- 
larly got rid of; but he dared not try to free himself of his 
oiled trousers, drawers, or shirt, fearing that his legs might 
become entangled in the attempt: he therefore returned 
his knife into the pocket of his trousers, and put the collar 
over his head, which, although it assisted in keeping him 


above water, retarded his swimming: and after a few mo- || 


ments, thinking what was best to be done, he determined to 
abandon it. He now, to his great surprise, perceived one 
of his messmates swimming a-head of him, but he did not 
hail him. The roaring of the hurricane was past ; the cries 
of drowning nfen were no longer heard ; and the moon- 
beams were casting their silvery light over the smooth sur- 
face of the deep, calm and silent as the grave over which he 
floated, and into which he saw this last of his companions 
descend without a struggle or a cry as he approached within 
twenty yards of him. 
Up to this time Winterton Light had served, instead of a 
Jand-mark, to direct his course ; but the tide had now car- 
ried him out of sight of it, and in its stead ‘a bright star 
stood over where’ his hopes of safety rested. With his 
eyes steadfastly fixed upon it, he continued swimming on, 
caleulating the time when the tide would turn. But his 
trials were not yet past. As if to prove the power of human 
fortitude, the sky became suddenly overclouded, and ‘ dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep.’ He no longer knew 
his course, and he confessed that for a moment he was 
afraid ; yet he felt that ‘fear is but the betraying of the 
succours which reason offereth ; and that which roused 
him to further exertion would have sealed the fate of 
almost any other human being—a sudden short cracking 
Se of thunder burst in stunning loudness just over his 
read, and the forked and flashing lightning at brief inter- 
vals threw its vivid fires around him. This, too, in its turn 
passed away, and left the wave once more calm and un- 
ruffied: the moon (nearly full) again threw a more brilliant 
light upon the bosom of the sea, which the storm had gone 
over without waking from its slumbers. His next effort 
was to free himself from his heayy-laced boots, which 
greatly encumbered him, and in which he succeeded by the 
aid of his knife. He now saw Lowestoft High Lighthouse, 
and could occasionally discern the tops of the cliffs beyond 
Gorlestone on the Suffolk coast. The swell of the sea drove 
him over the Cross-sand Ridge, and he then got sight of a 
buoy, which, although it told him his exact position, as he 
says, ‘took him rather aback,’ as he had hoped he was 
nearer the shore. It proved to be the chequered buoy of 
St Nicholas Gatt, off Yarmouth, and opposite his own door, 
but distant from the land four miles. And now again he 
held council with himself, and the energies of his mind 
seemed almost superhuman: he had been five hours in the 
water, and here was something to hold on by: he could 
have even got upon the buoy, and some vessel might come 
near to pick him up; and the question was, could he yet 
hold out four miles? But, as he says, ‘I knew the night 
air would soon finish me, and had I stayed but a few mi- 
nutes upon the buoy, and then altered my mind, how did I 
know that my limbs would again resume their office ?? He 
found the tide (to use a sea term) was broke. It did not 
run so strong ; so he abandoned the buoy, and steered for 
the land, towards which, with the wind from the eastward, 
he found he was now fast approaching. The last trial of 
his fortitude was now at hand, for which he was totally 
unprepared, and which he considers (sailors being not a 
little superstitious) the most difficult of any he had to com- 
bat. Soon after he left the buoy, he heard just above his 
head a sort of whizzing sound, which his imagination con- 
jured into the prelude to the ‘rushing of a mighty wind,’ 
and close to his ear there followed a smart splash in the 
water, and a sudden shriek that went through him, such as 
is heard 


* When the lone sea-bird wakes its wildest cry,” 


The fact was, a large gray gull, mistaking him for a corpse, 
had made a dash at him, and its loud discordant scream in 
a moment brought a countless number of these formidable 
birds together, all prepared to contest for and share the 
spoil. These large and powerful foes he had now to scare 
from their intended prey, and by shouting and splashing 
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with his hands and feet, in a few minutes they vanished 
from sight and hearing. 

He now caught sight of a vessel at anchor, but a great 
way off, and to get within hail of her he must swim over 
Corton Sands (the grave of thousands), the breakers at this 
time showing their angry white crests. As he approached, 


| the wind suddenly changed, the consequence of which was, 
| that the swell of the sea met him. And now again for his 


own description :—‘I got a great deal of water down my 
throat, which greatly weakened me, and I felt certain that, 
should this continue, it would soon be all over, and I 
prayed that the wind might change, or that God would 
take away my senses before I felt what it was to drown. In 
less time than I am telling you I had driven over the sands 
into smooth water, the wind and swell came again from the 
eastward, and my strength returned to me as fresh as in 
the beginning.’ 

He now felt assured that he could reach the shore, but he 
considered it would be better to get within hail of the brig, 
some distance to the southward of him, and the most diffi- 
cult task of the two, as the ebb tide was now running, 
which, although it carried him towards the land, set to 
the northward ; and to gain the object of his choice would 
require much greater exertion. But, said Brock, ‘ If 
I gained the shore, could I get out of the surf, which 
at this time was heavy on the beach? And supposing I 
succeeded in this point, should I be able to walk, climb the 
cliffs, and get to a house? If not, there was little chance 
of life remaining long in me; but if I could make myself 
heard on board the brig, then I should secure immediate 
assistance. I got within two hundred yards of her, the 
nearest possible approach, and summoning all my strength, 
I sung out as well as if I had been on shore.’ Brock was 
fortunately answered from the deck, a boat was instantly 
lowered, and at half-past 1 a.m., having swam seven hours 
in an October night, he was safe on board the brig Betsy 
of Sunderland, coal laden, at anchor m Corton Roads, four- 
teen miles from the spot where the boat was capsized. 

Once safe on board, ‘nature cried enough ;’ he fainted, 
and continued insensible for some time. All that humanity 
could suggest was done for him by the captain and his 
crew ; they had no spirits on board, but they had bottled 
ale, which they made warm ; and by placing Brock before a 
good fire, rubbing him dry, and putting him in hot blankets, 
he was at length, with great difficulty, enabled to swallow a 
little of the ale ; but it caused excruciating pain, as his 
throat was in a state of high inflammation from inhaling so 
long the saline particles of sea and air, and it was now 
swollen very much, and, as he says, he feared he should be 
suffocated. He, however, after a little time, fell into a 
sleep, which refreshed and strengthened him, but he awoke 
to intense bodily suffering. Round his neck and chest he 
was perfectly flayed: the soles of his feet, his hands, and 
his hamstrings, were also excoriated. In this state, at 
about 9 a.m., the brig getting under weigh with the tide, 
he was put on shore at Lowestoft in Suffolk, whence he 
immediately despatched a messenger to Yarmouth with 
the sad tidings of the fate of the yawl and the rest of her 
crew. 

Being now safely housed under the roof of a relative, 
with good nursing and medical assistance, he was enabled 
to walk back to Yarmouth in five days from the time of 
the accident. The knife, which he considers as the great 
means of his being saved, is preserved with great care, 
and in all probability will be shown a century hence by 


| his descendants. It is a common horn-handled knife, hav- 
| ing one blade about five inches long. A piece of silver is 
| now riveted on, and covers one side, on which is the fol- 


lowing inscription, giving the names of the crew of the 
yawl when she upset:—‘ Brown, Emmerson, Smith, Bray, 
Budds, Fenn, Rodintse, Boult : Brock, aided by this knife, 
was saved after being seven and a half hours in the sea, 6th 
Oct. 1835.’ 

* It was a curious thing, sir,’ said Brock, as I was listen- 
ing to his extraordinary narrative, ‘that I had been with- 
out a knife for some time, and only purchased this two days 


| before it became so useful to me ; and having to make some 


boat’s tholes, it was as sharp as a razor.’ 
I know not what phrenologists might say to Brock’s 


| head, but I fancied, whilst studying his very handsome face 


and expression of countenance, that there I could see his 


| heart. His bodily proportions, ozoepting, beight, are Her- 
ai 


culean, standing only 5 feet 5 inches high; his weight, 
without any protuberance of body, is 14 stone ; his age at 
the time spoken of was 3]; his manners are quiet, yet com- 


municative ; he tells his tale neither tainted by bombast 
nor any clap-trap to awaken the sympathies of those of the 
‘ Wrexhill school’ that have flocked about him, In the 
honest manliness of his heart he thus addressed me just 
before parting—‘I always considered Emmerson a better 
swimmer than myself; but, poor fellow, he did not hold 
out long. I ought to be a good-living chap, sir, for three 
times have I been saved by swimming.’ , 

One trait more, which he did not tell me, and I have 
done. A very good subscription was made for the widows 
and children of Brock’s unfortunate companions, and a fund 
being established for their relief, the surplus was offered 
to him, This was his answer :—‘ I am obliged to you, gen- 
tlemen, but, thank God, I can still get my own living as 
well as ever, and I could not spend the money that was 
given to the fatherless and the widow.’ 

We may add, that Brock still survives, and is by no means 
a stranger to the inhabitants of Yarmouth and ite neigh- 
bourhood, or the numerous visitors who frequent this part 
of the coast. 


UTILITY OF BIRDS, 


Of late, says the Gardeners’ Chronicle, our columns have 
been occupied by a discussion concerning the merits and 
demerits of certain small birds. It would seem that these 
creatures are incarnations of mischief, if the one party is 
to be credited; while the other maintains that they are 
the winged instruments of prosperity. S. declares that he 
would not have a gooseberry if he left a tit alive. T. as 
stoutly asserts that neither gooseberries nor anything else 
will be left if the tits are destroyed. We have thought it 
advisable to give this discussion full scope, because it may 
be truly regarded as one of the more important of the 
questions incidentally connected with gardening, and, more- 
over, one concerning which there is the most marvellous 
ignorance. Thousands of people imagine that birds live on 
nothing but corn and fruit, and are therefore supported at 
the personal expense of those who grow corn and fruit, 


| without making any sort of return. ‘ What, say they, és 


the use of such things? We can’t eat them; and there 
is no in feeding a swarm of useless plunderers.’ And 
therefore, because of this wise conclusion, the order is given 
to shoot, trap, and poison without mercy. Let us hope, 
however, that the arguments in favour of birds, to which 
we have lately given so much space, will have removed 
this error, me that the question between man and birds 
will have reduced itself to whether the balance of good is 
in favour of the latter or against them. 

It would be idle to assert that birds consume nothing 
which, but for them, we might consume ourselves. They 
feed in part at our expense. They destroy the insects that 
infest our gardens, when they can find any ; and when the 
insects are gone, they search for other food. The first is 
their labour, the second is their wages. And is not the 
workman worthy of his hire? The man who grudges a 
bird a little seed or fruit, might as well begrudge his weekly 
pay to the labourer. There is no doubt that a garden would 
»e less expensive if all the work in it were done for nothing. 
If a master would pocket his servants’ wages, he would 
have more to spend upon himself, But this sort of arrange- 
ment is not exactly consistent with the design of Provi- 
dence ; and we are sure that it would not meet with the 
approbation of either S. or T. We repeat it, then, let us 
look at birds as skilful workmen, and the fruit or seed 
which they eat as the coin in which they are paid their 
wages, Not that birds are an unmixed good. Is man him- 
self? Is anything? There are situations, doubtless, where 
birds are an absolute nuisance. Imagine, for instance, a 
garden surrounded by a wood which swarms with black- 
birds. Does any one suppose it possible to gather a ripe 
cherry in such a place? If he does, he is greatly mistaken. 
He would find the blackbird a much more dexterous ga- 
therer than himself, and one who would relieve him from 
all trouble with his cherry crop. In such a case the birds 
must be trapped, or the crop abandoned. There would be 
no alternative, 

But such instances are special, and form the exception, 
not the rule. Every day’s experience tells us that birds 
are among the most efficient instruments of Providence 
for destroying the vermin that would otherwise overrun us. 
And people may rely upon it, that they cannot more effec- 
tually age the of those insidious foes than 
by waging war upon the creatures which naturally feed 


upon them. 
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DIALOGUE ON A DRY BOOK. 


B. Tragedians, if they read it, leave off their whey faces, 
and become dry drolls. 

A. It was the author of Liston’s melancholy. 

B. And Charles Kemble’s taking to comedy. 

A. Sir, I can believe that; I know the virtues as well as 
the vices of the work too well to doubt it. As another in- 
stance, an enemy to unions of all kinds has for twenty 
years prevented the junction of two convenient canals, b 
obstinately keeping this book in his library, situated mid- 
way between the two water-parties. 

B. Oh, that’s nothing! A tyra owing to the 
swampiness of his ground, lost his skittle-players. A 
true friend, I should call him, recommended him to try 
this book: he did yesterday, and to-day he has had re- 
painted over his door, ‘An undeniably dry ground for 
skittles!” 

A. A man who carried the book about him for a day was 
afflicted with a dry cough all the days of his life. 

B. The toll-tickets of a turnpike-road in Wales are 
= by the same man who reprinted it. The London 


through the gate, return, and are dry for life. 

A. A man living in a damp house kept a copy in his 
bedroom, and waked in the morning in a fever. 

B. A gardener wrapped a water-melon in a waste sheet, 
and on cutting it open, it was as dusty as a dried poppy. 

A. They cover warehouses for dry goods with it instead 
of slates, and it answers the purpose admirably. 

B. A hatter makes waterproof beavers by pasting an 
inch of it inside. 

A, A bunch of grapes bagged in it, in half an hour be- 

B. They grasses f fodder for cattle by read 

. They dry or winter er for cattle by - 
ing a chapter of it through the fens of Lincolnshire. 

A, If you put a page of it in a hay-rick, it never fires 
| from damp. 
| . B. A cow, milked by a Welshwoman who had merely 
| said she should like to read it, never yielded a drop of 
| milk afterwards. 
| A, Washerwomen recite a of it, and take down 
their clothe ! They have sold their drying-grounds 
in consequence. 

B. Innkeepers keep the book in one of their bedrooms, 
and they want no warming-pans in the rest. 

A. Dry-nurses find it the shortest method of weani 
children. ‘T'wo sentences out of it will make any swaddl 
young gentleman so thoroughly satisfied, that he will de- 
cline taking in his afternoon milk as usual.— Webbe’s Glances 
at Life in City and Suburb: 1845. 


PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT. 


If the proper study of mankind is man, it is proper 
only so far as it may conduce to our own advancement in 
righteousness, by making us acquainted with that weak- 
ness and corruption of our nature which self-love is for 
ever labouring to conceal. Should we forget to apply to 
our own individual cases the observations which we make 
in the case of others, our knowledge will not only be barren 
of improvement, but may even serve to engender a cen- 
sorious spirit, and increase that pride and presumption 
which we know too frequently attend the mere possession 
of speculative knowledge. Our own personal improvement 
is the centre towards which all reflections upon the nature 
and actions of man should converge ; and whatsoever tends 
to unfold and bring to light any weakness lurking in the 
heart, should be received on our parts with all the readi- 
ness and impartiality which become creatures who are 
conscious of their responsible condition, and of that higher 
destiny which is to succeed this probationary life.—J. S. 
M. Anderson. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Though we seem grieved at the shortness of life in gene- 
ral, we are wishing every period of it at an end. The minor 
longs to be of age, then to be a man of business, then to 

e up an estate, then to arrive at honours, then to retire. 
— Spectator. 
JUDGING. 


As the best writers are the most candid judges of the 
of others, so the best livers are the most charitable 
in the judgments they form of their neighbours’ actions.— 


kney-coachmen go down there, take a ticket, drive | 


THE MAN IN THE FOREST, OR THE EMIGRANT. 


[FROM THE GERMAN OF FERDINAND FREILIGRATH.] 


Tue forest, cool and green— 
The forest, wild and free— 

Must shield the warworn banished man, 
For not a friend has he. 

All in the tomb his dear ones laid, 

And he must seek the forest shade ! 


And he has sought his home, 
And made it long ago, 
There, where the wild wood winds its way 
Into the vale below, 
A house of houses: the gray-rock door 
With swinging branches is wantoned o'er. 


His bed a couch of leaves— 

Leaves as yellow as gold ; 
While fof a roof the branches weave 

Their arms in flexile fold: 
Oh joy! to inhabit this moss-crowned cave— 
The fir and the beech trees surrounding wave. 


Around the porch they weave, 
And, stooping, strive to win 

A glance of the stream that flows without, 
And forms a bath within ; 

For there, in the grot so softly bright, 

A fountain it flows, in liquid light! 


And there a rough stone grate 
Affords a warm fireside ; 

And there, when the snow storm whistles round, 
The lonely man doth hide. 

The stalactite walls that around him shine 

Are his forest treasures’ sacred shrine. 


And there his heart is free 
From discontent and care, 
And lives throughout the wintry day 
On hoarded flesh of bear. 
But hark! at length the forest rings 
With wild notes from each bird that sings ! 


And winking forth, each bud 
Peeps from its leafy nest, 

Soon as the blooming spring outpours 
Sap from her dewy breast ; 

And the downy buds of the walnut tree 

Wave through the forest all gladsomely. 


High singing from the boughs, 
The joyous finch and thrush 
Proclaim the spring ; while from his lair 
Behold the exile rush ! 
He bounds, he flies from his cleft in the rock, 
And fells the young trees with a sturdy shock ; 


Collects with tender care 
The saplings young, and then 
Rejoicing on his way he goes, 
And seeks the abodes of men : 
Thus to the market his store he brings, 
While through the valley his wild song rings :— 
* With young trees laden, all to sell, 
Lhie me to the city ; 
Let me, sweet spring, thy praises tell, 
Who hast shown me wondrous pity. 


These dew pearls bright, this moisture balm, 
Into this heart is stealing— 

The dewy oak, the alder, palm, 
Each to my heart appealing, 


Tell of their kindred gem—the tear 
Of joy, the eye’s tear-gladness ! 

That, silent stealing, stays each fear, 
And soothes the exile’s sadness. 


The busy, noisy, bustling town, 
Perplexed with cares the sorest, 

Where charcoal fumes the kilns burn brown: 
But you, my leafy forest, 

Sweet spring, and all your holy train, 

‘Will make and keep me pure again!’ 


The song, soft-flowing, ceased : 
The dweller of the cave 
Hied with his burthen gaily on ; 
Took what the buyer gave, 
And wends him, glad of the release, 
Back to his forest home in peace. 
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